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Who Reads Editorials? 


HO READS EDITORIALS? Not ours, but 

anyone’s. A man who seemed quite intelli- 
gent spoke to James M. Cain, an editorial writer 
on The World, New York, saying, “I never read the 
editorial page. All that dry stuff—I just won’t 
take the time to wade through it.” This led Mr. 
Cain to examine himself and the subject. He 
thinks Americans are almost pathological in their 
fear of being bored; and if they would be willing 
to “wade through” some dry stuff they would get 
juicy and useful information and opinion. In a 
newspaper there are five kinds of regular edi- 
torials: the party editorial, usually futile and 
ridiculous; second, the public service editorial, not 
so good for reader interest; third, the policy edi- 
torial, distressingly repetitious; fourth, news edi- 
torials, almost bound to be banal; and fifth, the 
editorial on national affairs, which may be highly 
interesting and instructive. In praise of some 
other kinds, Mr. Cain says that obituary editorials 
may be worth reading if the editor is interested; 
and comment on the fine arts, including literature, 
drama, music, is often very good, because, for one 
reason, it is in straight English and not in the 
critic’s jargon. The humorous editorial intended 
to “spoof” the reader and bring a shower of letters, 
is another good one, and finally the editorials on 
the editor’s own hobby. Whatever it may be, this 
pet of his is bound to be interesting, because he 
does his best work on it. “The thing to note is, the 
piece comes from the heart, and such pieces as these 
are always worth reading.” Mr. Cain concludes 
that if you read the editorial page with discrimi- 
nation, passing up what not even the editor expects 
will interest you, you will be amused and in- 
structed. “And always remember,” he says truly, 
“that the workmanship that goes on this page is 
probably the best in the paper.” 
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Students Go Fundamentalist 


HE Student Volunteer. Convention in De- 
troit was disappointing. It went Fundamen- 
talist. It was very different in the free-for-all 
student conference in Milwaukee, autumn of 1926. 
There they went liberal, decidedly. This recent 


‘gathering was rather a hand-picked aggregation, 


representing the staid and fervent Y. M. C. A. tra- 
dition. The program was all right, and the speak- 
ers, including Sherwood Eddy with his type of 
socialized gospel, were intelligent, and appealing 
to some. But one feels this broadening gospel was 
permitted rather than embraced, a mental allow- 
ance to those who are spiritually restrained on so 
many sides that they must have release somehow. 

It is a fact that this evangelicalism tries to be 
modernist, and always flops because it will only go 
half-way. The end is of course like the beginning. 
Tradition rules. The speakers were set to “go” 
forward but the audience of delegates would not 
let them. 

The Christian Century was annoyed by the meet- 
ings; but why should it not know what to expect, 
since it is also a child of its own dilemma? Of the 
students who spoke from the floor, says this jour- 
nal, “a clear majority—one is tempted to make 
the impression much stronger—gave expression to 
an aggressive, uncritical, and astonishingly naive 
Fundamentalism.” Says the Editor, “If the artic- 
ulate portion of the Detroit delegates is any cri- 
terion, there are recruits without limit in view for 
the requirements of the literalistic, Fundamental- 
istic, and generally obscurantistic missions which 
still thrive on many continents.” 

Dr. Frank M. Goodchild, who writes a page on 
Fundamentalism for The Watchman Examiner, 
says The Christian Century is right. The number 
of real modernists in the evangelical missions is 
few. After all the battle of the decade, the stu- 
dents are still in revolt against that liberal gospel 
which so many people think is ruling Christendom. 
Moreover, they are successful in a more impressive 
way. There was “abundant evidence in the Detroit 
Convention that the Church has resources never 
surpassed, in the devotion of its young life” to the 
missionary cause. 


Religion Gets Over 


E ARE GRATEFUL for that devotion. We 
believe in missions, all in all. Religion, the 
real thing, does get over all the obstacles of its de- 
votees. Even the most obscurantist missionaries 
have something deeper. Indeed, the handmaiden 
of Fundamentalism is not unusually that consecra- 


tion of sout for souls which we who believe we think. 


more truly need always to nurture. We have heard 
of E. Stanley Jones, the Methodist missionary to 
the East, whose book, “The Christ of the Indian 
Road,” has gone into three hundred thousand. He 
has another book, “Christ at the Round Table,” in 
which he explains how he changed his course and 
concentrated on the high-caste groups in India: 


Along with my regular work [says Dr. Jones] I had started 


a Bible class and study group at an Indian club where leading 


i 
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Hindus and Mohammedans gathered. After tennis in the eve- 


_ nings, we would sit together until darkness fell and study the 


New Testament and discuss spiritual matters. One day one 
of the leading Government officials, a Hindu, remarked, “How 
long has this mission been in the city?” I told him about 
fifty years. He asked very pointedly, “Then why: have you 
gone only to the low castes? Why haven’t you come to us?” 
I replied that I supposed it was because we thought they did 
not want us. He replied, “It is a mistake. We want you, if 
you will come in the right way.’ Almost every moment since 
then I have been in eager quest for that right way. 


Another instance comes from Stanley High, who 
writes of the bush villages in Africa. As the un- 
changed natives live: ; 

A dozen women, half-naked, their bodies and faces covered 
with repulsive tattooing, lounged on grimy mats. Near by was 


a great jar of sugar-cane beer. The women and the men, who 
had mats of their own near by, were more drunk than sober. 


_ They yelled and shouted at us like animals... . 


Thatisenough. One sees the rest of the awful pic- 
ture. Then Davida, the native missionary, took Mr. 
High to the near-by Christian village. 


It is a little city set upon a hill [says Mr. High]; neat 
houses, clean streets, a comfortable home-built church and 
school. Davida’s home has a four-shelf library, windows, a 
table and chairs, and a bed strung with mosquito netting. 

“How did all this come about?’ I asked him. 

“It was very simple,” he said. ‘“My own story is practically 
the same as that of all the Christians who live here with me. 
My father was a witch doctor. I was his assistant. We 
pounded drums. We shouted. We danced tribal dances to 
our weird, all-night tom-toms. But our kraal, like the one 
back there, was full of misery. 

“One day my uncle came. He had found a Greater Spirit. 
We were all greatly interested. Im the end we moved to a 
village where this Greater Spirit was worshiped. And then, 
in the new kraal we found a missionary and a Bible and 
Jesus; fear went out of our home—and a great many other 
dreadful things—when he came in.” 

“But this village,” I suggested, ‘‘was the result of education.” 

“Yes,” he said, “of education and a new heart. The mis- 
sionary taught us the use of soap and of medicine and many 
things. But the greatest thing he taught us was a faith. If 


‘Jesus were to leave our village to-day, in six months the 


missionary’s lessons would be forgotten, and all of us would 
be on the road, again, back into the miseries of the village that 
you saw this afternoon.” 

At the end of that day I was with Davida when his entire 
village came from the field to their little church for evening 
worship. There was singing, Davida prayed and led in the 
Lord’s Prayer. And when, in the long African twilight, the 
service ended, I knew how fitting it was that this place should 
be called Bethlehem; for Christ, there, was being born anew 
into a dark corner of the world that needed his transforming 
leadership. .. . 


Rules for Unhappiness 


O REALIZE how much easier and more natural 
it is for one to be a doer of the Sermon on the 
Mount than a keeper of the deceptive old law, let 
one read the following very telling thing from The 


Truth-Tester, on “How to be Unhappy”: 


Be suspicious; look for slights; feel keenly any seeming 
thrusts. 

Be sensitive; take best care of “number one’; be sure to pro- 
tect yourself; “be good to yourself’; safeguard your rights. 

Be revengeful; give tit for tat; -let them have just as good 
as they send. Be sure to return evil for evil; take care to get 
down with a “dog” on his own level. 

Be slow to forgive; the other fellow deserves it; he will 
only gloat over an easy deal; he is incapable of appreciating 
courteous treatment; he has not asked to be forgiven; just 


let him severely alone, 


Be still slower to forget; it’s enough to- forgive—if you do; 
its quite too much to add forgetfulness to the injury done 
one; life might be too prosy without periodically prying up 


these old bones. 


-\ 
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Evangelical Freedom Speaks 


ILL. YOU NOT LIKE this closely packed 
paragraph, in The Baptist? 

“Almost every week the exchanges raise the ques- 
tion: Is Protestantism dying? No, it is not dying. 
It is in a state of intellectual stress in the presence 
of a discovery. It has discovered that its position 
is logical and unstable. It finds itself in the atti- 
tude of Mr. Facing-Both-Ways. It faces away from 
Rome and toward Rome, and is thereby troubled 
in gait. J‘ormal and external Catholicity, sacra- 
mental grace or something just as good, authority, 
orders, close and effective organization, traditional 
sanctions, and a mediatorial ministry, are hard to 
shake off. And yet the religion of the Spirit, with 
its freedom and direct access to God, is also pre- 
cious. Protestantism, after trying for four centu- 
ries to hold both of these types of religion at the 
same time, is discovering that the thing is impos- 
sible, and is beginning to rally its forces co-opera- 
tively on the basis of spiritual freedom. It is 
merely casting its old shell.” 

That is in the true tradition of a great denomi- 
nation whose origin, genius, and history know one 
thing—liberty in the Gospel, against every opposi- 
tion of darkness, not forgetting the foe within the 
household. 


“Knows My Name” 


HAT I LIKE about my pastor.” The Method- 

ist Church press sent out a query to the 
people, and far and wide the replies came. The 
first place was given to a grammar school girl in 
Iowa, who wrote: 

My mother said yesterday that you wanted to know why 
some people like their pastor. I am twelve years old and in 
the eighth grade in school. I like our pastor because he always 
knows my name. Rey. Mr. Blank (who was here last year) 
never knew whether my name was Emma or Mary, and it 


really is much nicer to be called by one’s right name. Don't 
you think so? I hope you will print this. 


The minister who can be persuaded to study the 
laws of association and the building of memory with 
respect to people will be enriched more than we can 
say. The first rule is, of course, to be sincerely 
and intelligently interested in every person who 
comes within the range of the church’s ministry. 
We who write this remember with mild resentment 
to this day, and with reason, the loose habit of a 
minister whose service covered the whole formative 
period of a youth’s life. In greeting and conver- 
sation, he used the wrong given name three times 
in four. It was simple lack of respect for and at- 
tention to a personality. On the other hand, we 
can testify that men and women, as well as youth 
and children, are pleased, as they should be, when 
the pastor knows each one accurately by name. If 
a man really loves his work and his congregation, 


‘he will take pains to be a gentleman and a friend. 


When Is a Book Pernicious? 


LISS PERRY of Harvard University, 
B speaking of “Pernicious Books,” has 
this to say: ‘Co-operation and construc- 
tion! That is what we must aim for. 
Repressive measures, punitive measures, 
have their necessity, as long as lawlessness 
is rampant and moral laxness meets us at 
every turn. But what we all want is not 
merely a campaign against unclean books, 
put a campaign for clean’ books. The Bos- 
ton booksellers, as high-minded a group of 
business men as any in the city, have 
shown their willingness to co-operate with 
any movement for decency. Their desire 
for better standards of public taste is in 
direct line with their business interests. 
Salacious books, though they now and then 
command some sale, are far less profitable 
than clean books.” 

(ay) 

The booksellers of Boston eonfront a 
threefold paradox. In their purchase of 
books from publishers, should they try to 
satisfy the police and the courts, or public 
opinion, or the reading public? If they 
satisfy the police and the courts, obviously 
they will escape a fine or jail sentence. If 
they satisfy public opinion, they may 
offend the courts. If they satisfy the read- 
ing public, they may offend the courts, or 
public opinion, or both. Put yourself in 
their place! ; 

Application of the censorship law in Bos- 
ton has set the whole country talking— 
and laughing. As a leading bookseller 
says, it would be the year’s greatest joke 
if the results did not include really serious 
implications, directly for the trade and 
indirectly for the reading public. But 
more important, the question passes be- 
yond one of legal or illegal selling of books, 
to ask: Are writers, publishers, and book- 
sellers going to be free to express life as 
it is lived to-day? If one is sufficiently 
curious, he may detect in the situation 
an analogy to the days when upwards of 
one hundred witches were persecuted in 
Salem, Quakers were flogged out of Boston, 
and citizens punished for reading secular 
books on Sunday. We might dismiss the 
humorous aspect with an ironic gesture. 
We cannot so summarily dismiss the at- 
tack on free speech. Literature, which is 
nothing more nor less than an interpreta- 
tion of life when that literature is made, in 
no decade is what it was in the decade pre- 
ceding. It certainly is not to-day what it 
was a generation ago, when the law that 
has been enforced against books was 
framed. That law was enacted twenty- 
five years ago, through the influence of the 
Watch and Ward Society, and was in- 
tended to reach books definitely porno- 
graphic. What we know as modern litera- 
ture did not exist. Under that law, about 
every bookseller in Boston was arrested, 
in most instances, for selling books usually 
graded as classics. Then a few really 
questionable books came along. Among 
them was “Three Weeks,” by Elinor Glyn. 
The case of that book was carried through 
the supreme court, and a decision handed 
down that the book was indecent, and 
tended to incite in the mind impure think- 
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EDWARD H. COTTON 


After agitating Boston, New Eng- 
land, and the world of books for a 
year, the book censorship tangle seems 
in a fair way of getting straightened 
out. Three bills are before the State 
Legislature. May the best one be 
adopted! This article includes mate- 
rial gathered from personal interviews 
with Boston booksellers and the secre- 
tary of the Watch and Ward Society. 


ing. This decision perplexed the book- 
trade. Who was. going to tell whether a 
particular book answered to that descrip- 
tion? No reputable bookseller, in Boston 
or anywhere else, cares to sell literature 
pronounced indecent by public opinion. 
Numbers of such books have been, and 
still are, published, though not by standard 
publishing houses. Neither will booksellers 
of standing handle them; on the contrary, 
they wish for nothing more than sup- 
pression. ‘Ten thousand titles, including 
translations, come from the presses of the 
United States each year. Who is going to 
tell what book is, and what book is not, 
obscene, under the present law? A book- 
seller may place a book on his shelves 
confident that it meets the requirements, 
only to have it proscribed by police or 
eourt, who, it must be added, have no 
choice but to enforce the law. 

The book-trade of Boston is in full ac- 
co.d with the Watch and Ward Society, 
one of whose duties is to keep bad books 
away from the public. This society had, 
in the person of J. Frank Chase, its presi- 
dent, one of the best friends literature 
has had in New England. On occasions 
when an informal committee of book- 
sellers have decided against a book, Mr. 
Chase has said that it should not be dis- 
turbed, on the ground that it was litera- 
ture, and properly appraised life. The 
trouble started after his death. 


Wy 


The Watch and Ward Society, and an 
informal committee of book-merchants, 
were able to meet the situation. In a 
dozen years less than a score of books had 
to be banned. The disturbance started 
about a year ago when the sale of “Elmer 
Gantry” was forbidden. Following this 
action, the booksellers, familiar with the 
existing law and knowing its power, looked 
through their shelves, collected something 
like fifty books, and sent them to the dis- 
trict attorney with the request that he 
pass on them. The books were returned 
without examination. Thus the book- 
trade was left with its right and left wings 
in the air, so to speak. Jail sentences and 
criminal records hung over them. In other 
words, they might guess themselves into 
a prison sentence. Booksellers got to- 
gether, and as a measure of self-defense 
made up a list of sixty books about which 
question might have been raised, and re- 
moved them from their shelves. Among 
the removals were such well-known vol- 
umes as Dreiser’s “American Tragedy,” 
Wells’s “The World of William Clissold,” 
Conrad Aiken’s “Blue Voyage,” Sherwood 
Anderson’s “Dark Laughter,’ Lewis's 
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“Elmer Gantry’ and Julia Peterkin’s 
“Black April.’ 

Meanwhile, the case was fast getting 
intolerable. The book-trade was being 
seriously injured. Says Richard F. Fuller 
of the Old Corner Book Store, speaking 
of the reaction on business: “The censor- 
ship situation here in Boston has un- 
doubtedly had some effect. The removal 
from sale of some sixty-five titles earlier 
in the year did cut into sales at that time. 
Very few of the titles removed, however, 
would have had any Christmas sale; but 
the fact remains that Boston is, and will 
be for years to come, known as the city of 
restricted sales. This has caused quite 
a number of book buyers to open accounts 
in New York and elsewhere, and they have 
undoubtedly purchased .their Christmas 
books out of town.” 


uy 


The country was speaking of prudish 
Boston, with its tongue in its cheek. Gen- 
eral business, and the prosperity of New 
England, had encountered an obstacle 
Serious enough to engage the attention of 
leading business men, quite apart from the 
book-industry. The whole matter has cul- 
minated in the introduction into the State 
Legislature of three bills aiming at correc- 
tion of the situation. We will not discuss 
them at length. We wish, however, to 
speak briefly of the bill presented by the 
book-merchants, which seems to us, after 
careful investigation, including a confer- 
ence with Charles S. Bodwell, secretary of 
the Watch and Ward Society, to promote 
quickest and sanest relief. One reason 
for our conclusion is that this bill has 
behind it the long and practical experience 
of men who are in direct contact with the 
book-buying public—men, who, as Bliss 
Perry explains, are as high-minded a group 
as any business men in the city. 

In brief, the booksellers’ bill does not 
weaken the present law, but does away 
with private censorship, which is objected 
to by numbers of people. The booksellers’ 
bill will decide whether a book is obscene 
or not without the necessity of a trial and 
possible jail sentence for some booksellers. 
The bill also makes suppression of a book 
State-wide instead of county-narrow. It 
will also restore Boston to the position of 
a serious city. > 

One tact presents itself with conspicuous 
clearness. The present law must be 
altered, because under it censorship of 
books defeats itself. For instance, a book 
with an edition of 2,000 copies had signally 
failed. The publishers had decided to sell 
it for junk paper at four cents a copy. 
When it was banned in Boston, at once 
all the copies sold at the retail price, and 
presently the publishers went to press 
with a second edition. “Oil,” by Upton 
Sinclair, which, at most, would have sola 
but three or four thousand copies, as soon 
as it became a censored book, sold sixty 
thousand copies. “Elmer Gantry” led best- 
selling fiction for eight months, an un- 
usual record. As soon as a volume was 
prohibited in Boston, newsboys on trains 
fo and from New York advertised that 
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fact, and rapidly disposed cf their copies. 
Bookstores in New York, in order to secure 
large sales, had merely to announce in 
their display windows that such and such 
a book had been banned in Boston. 

And now the strangest part of the story 
remains to be told. This entire imbroglio 
was set going at the instigation of one 
individual. A retired professional man 
and self-constituted censor, conceiving his 
mission to be guardianship of public 
morals, consulted the ancient statute afore- 
mentioned, found it dealing drastically 
with certain popular books, and hastened 
to the district attorney. This act eventu- 
ally resulted in the removal from sale of 
sixty-odd books. Prohably this censor was 
sincere. No doubt, in his own mind he 
had well grounded reasons. However, the 
fact that one individual’s opinion could 
start so much undesirable whirl and hum 
indicates the badness of censorship laws 
totally unadapted to meet changing situa- 
tions. The question is more than one of 
the moral right of stipulated books to get 
into circulation. The fact remains that 
upwards of seventy volumes were removed 
from bookstores and libraries, and business 
dislocated; New England was set by the 
ears; the rest of the country was provided 
with what it conceived to be a huge jest; 
the voices of gifted, industrious, and con- 
scientious authors were either silenced or 
restricted; publishers hesitated to accept 
manuscripts if they contained so much as a 
sentence which might be construed as an 


‘press himself in the public prints. 
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encouragement to pernicious thinking. No 
one will know how many such manuscripts 
have been returned to authors the past 
year on this ground alone; but the number 
is not small. 

Whichever way the Legislature acts, 
literature in New England, as an interpre- 
tation of life, has been set back a genera- 
tion. Restoration of co-operation among 
authors, publishers, book-dealers, the police 
and the courts, and renewal of the con- 
fidence of the public, will be a long process. 
However liberally and intelligently framed 
an ultimate law may be, irreparable dam- 
age has been done, not only to business, 
but to New England’s reputation for pro- 
gression and breadth of view. 

Let us by no means lose sight of the real 
issue, either. It is not one of book-censor- 
ship, but one of the right of every man 
to read what he wants to read, or to ex- 
This 
freedom is. abused, we know as well as 
anyone; harm results, but less by far than 
would result from suspension of those 
privileges. 

Some law is indispensable. But let us 
give those who make books, and those 
who sell them, a square deal. If we must 
have censorship laws, let us have those 
which really censor. Keep to the high 
opinion of censorship expressed by HB. C. 
Stedman: “The poet, the artist, alike need 
the correction of a fine censorship, and 
the tonic of that just appreciation which 
is the promise of genuine reputation.” 


Coal and Christianity 


What the churches are doing in the Pennsylvania strike 


AR—with pickets, armed guards, 

barbed wire, stockades, secret ser- 
vice, casualties, reprisals, and mud—lots 
of mud—is the situation to-day in the min- 
ing districts in western Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary 
of the Department of Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association, who 
recently has studied conditions there at 
first hand. 

Just at the outside of each mining 
“patch” are the newly built “camps” of 
the strikers. Their architectural style is 
that of the cantonments so familiar in 
1917 and 1918, but the carpentry was done 
by the miners themselves with green lum- 
ber, and already they show yawning 
eracks. The Strike Committee allows from 
$1.50 to $2.00 a week for an adult, and 
seventy-five cents a week for each child, 
for their relief. An outbreak of measles 
in one camp recently created an additional 
problem in keeping the children’s feet dry 
and the rooms reasonably warm. 

These long, single-storied barracks house 

_hundreds of men, women, and children. 
All water, and in some cases all coal, too, 
must be carried up the steep Pennsylvania 
hillsides, with one water pipe for two 
hundred people. 

Violence and intimidation are constantly 
in use, although many of the mine owners 
and higher officials, and most of the stock- 
holders, are unaware of the methods used 
by the uniformed and armed guards whom 


_ they employ. The strike leaders find it 


difficult to prevent reprisals and sometimes 
cannot. 

' There are two sides to the conditions. 
On the one hand are the striking miners 
and their families, existing under unfortu- 
nate living conditions and at odds with 
the strike-breakers, who are mostly Ne- 
groes from the South. On the other hand 
are the coal companies themselves, which 
are losing money and have been losing it 
for some time past. 

Underlying this situation is the economic 
problem, which goes back many years and 
is fundamental in the coal industry. 

At the request of the Pittsburgh Council 
of Churches, the Federal Council of 
Churches recently sent a small committee 
with which the Social Relations Depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion was asked to co-operate, to study the- 


mining situation in the Pittsburgh district. 
There this committee had interviews both 
with miners and with representatives of 
the owners, and felt that while the need 
for relief was not as great as it was repre- 
sented in some quarters, there was suffer- 
ing. There was no objection on the part 
of the representatives of the mine owners 
to assistance given the suffering women 
and children, who were more or less neu- 
trals in fact although not in spirit, and 
the first step undertaken by the local 
churehes was the organization of a com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Edward N. Clopper 
and the Federation of Social Agencies, to 
secure and administer relief. 
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This committee, which was backed by 
all the churches, Catholic, Protestant, 
orthodox, and liberal, as well as the Jew- 
ish synagogues in the city, published an 
appeal for funds, an extract from which 
follows: 

“Competent local observers, social work- 
ers, and students of social conditions have 
found that a large number of the families 
of coal miners in Allegheny County are 
suffering for the want of necessaries and 
that the relief so far available falls far 
short of being adequate. The situation of 
women, children, and the aged, particu- 
larly, is acute. 

“In view of this demonstrated need, the 
undersigned clergymen unite in appealing 
to the churches of all religious denomina- 
tions, to business firms, and to the public 
generally, for contributions to a fund for 
the relief of this suffering, in accordance 
with the following plan: 

“The undertaking is purely humanita- 
rian, its sole purpose being the relief of 
the destitute and the unfortunate. 

“Mr. Harry G. Samson has kindly 
agreed to act as treasurer, and all checks, 
money-orders, and cash should be paid to 
him at 537 Neville Street, Pittsburgh. 

“The relief will be administered under 
the direction of a central committee al- 
ready organized, and composed of repre- 
sentatives of the public and private chari- 
table agencies of the city and county. Dr. 
Edward N. Clopper, of the Federation of 
Social Agencies, is chairman of this Com- 
mittee; Miss Rose Porter, of the Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund, is secretary; and Miss 
Clara McDonnell is director of relief.” 

This appeal was read in practically all 
the churches early in January, and some 
funds have come in and are being admin- 
istered under the direction of a competent 
social worker. There are other relief 
funds in addition to this established by the 
miners, some being sent in by a communist 
group and others by a socialist group. 
There is still need for very considerable 
additional funds. 


“This is one of the first attempts by a 
religious body to extend relief in indus- 
trial warfare,’ Dr. Robert C. Dexter re- 
ports. “But the interest of the churches 
did not stop there. It was hoped that 
the conference called in December by 
United States Secretary of Labor Davis 
would result in an investigation of the 
situation by the Government as an im- 
partial body. But this conference, owing 
to the non-participation of the mine- 
owners, did very little, and at a recent 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Council of 
Churches an invitation was extended to 
the Research Department of the Federal 
Council of Churches to make an impar- 
tial investigation of the situation, both 
economic and humanitarian, similar to the 
investigation which the Interchurch World 
Movement made in the steel industry some 
few years ago. This invitation has been 
accepted by the Federal Council, and funds 
are being raised for the conduct of such 
an investigation.” 

On the committee the American Unita- 
rian Association is to be represented by 
the head of the Department of Social Re- 
lations, and the investigation is already 
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under way with a competent economist 
in charge. 

“This is one of the most hopeful signs 
of the times in the relation of church 
and industry,” Dr. Dexter believes. ‘Re- 
ligion has never been indifferent to suffer- 
ing. But religious people now feel that 
they have a duty beyond relief, a duty 
of finding out so far as they possibly can 
what the facts of the situation are and 
advising the public of.those facts. 

“One of the few encouraging things 
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about the whole situation is the attitude 
of both employers and laborers toward 
the churches. So far as I have been able 
to judge, they both welcome an investiga- 
tion. There is none of the older attitude 
of the ‘public be damned’ which was char- 
acteristic of the situation a generation ago. 

“Tf any of our people are interested to 
contribute toward the expenses of this 
investigation the Department of Social 
Relations will be very glad to receive 
their contributions and see that they are 
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used for that purpose,” Dr. Dexter states. 
“It will be an expensive and difficult task, 
but it is in line with the spirit of true 
religion expressed in intelligent action. 
After all, a great many people, all through 
the country, some of them undoubtedly 
members of our churches, are interested in 
one way or another in a peaceful solution 
of this most serious situation, and if re- 
ligion can point the way toward that solu- 
tion it will be rendering a genuinely dis- 
interested service.” 


The Annual Appeal 


Five cogent reasons for increasing Unitarian resources 


HH ANNUAL APPHAL has been sent 

out to the churches by the American 
Unitarian Association under the heading, 
“Hive Cogent Reasons for Larger Annual 
Contributions” to the Association this 
year. These five reasons are the depre- 
ciated dollar, the addition of new depart- 
ments to the Association’s staff, the in- 
ereased expenses due to changes in the 
plan of the General Conference, the quick- 
ening of interest in liberal religion which 
has made several new churches possible 
and has opened up other fields waiting 
to be cultivated, and the attainable goal 
of 105 per cent. set by President Louis C. 
Cornish in his address at the General 
Conference in Washington. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that only 
those churches which have made annual 
contributions to the Association for two 
successive years are entitled to be repre- 
sented by delegates at the Association’s 
meetings. The fiscal year closes April 30, 
but church treasurers are requested to 
forward all collections and individual con- 
tributions as soon as they are taken. 
Those who desire their contributions to 
be eredited to their local church should 
send them to the minister or church treas- 
urer, to be forwarded with the church’s 
appropriation to the Association. Indi- 
viduals who do not wish to have their 
gifts credited to the local church should 
make checks payable to the American 
Unitarian Association and send them to 
25. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A DOLLAR THEN AND NOW 


In connection with the depreciated value 
of the dollar the appeal states: 

““In the year 1918-14 the total of the 
annual contributions from societies and 
individuals was $60,001; last year the 
total was only $57,692! 

“A few churches have steadily increased 
their annual contributions, but the total 
annual financial support given to your 
Association is actually less to-day than it 
was before the War! 

“This falling off, though slight, is seri- 
ous and disturbing; but what is far more 
serious is that we have to spend about 
$1.45 to-day to buy what cost $1.00 in 
1913-14! 

“This year the Association must receive 
$86,581 to enable it to purchase the same 
amount of personal service of men and 
women, the same amount of bricks and 
mortar for new churches, the same amount 


of equipment and supplies of all kinds, 
that it purchased with the $60,001 given 
thirteen years ago! 

“The work of the Association has greatly 
increased during the past thirteen years, 
but only because of the increased income 
received from endowment. A religious or- 
ganization is an institution which must 
justify its existence by its works; and, 
having done so, it should be generously 
supported by its living members rather 
than be forced to rely upon the generosity 
of former supporters.” 


BETTER EQUIPMENT, MORE 
HF FICIPNOCY 


As a result of several departmental 
changes, the appeal states, the Association 
is better equipped than ever before to 
render efficient service to its constituency. 
The Department of Social Relations has 
been re-established with Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, student, teacher, and author in 
the field of sociology, in charge. This de- 
partment is already engaged in a survey 
of the needs of aged Unitarians, is co- 
operating with the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Association’s Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, and is 
counseling with the Unitarian churches 
regarding their local opportunities for 
service. A Publicity Department is being 
organized, having as secretary Mrs. Jessie 
H. Donahue, a trained newspaper woman 
who has been for a long period active in 
denominational work on various executive 
boards and in publicity work in general. 
This department is in line with the general 
feeling that wider publicity should be 
given to Unitarian endeavors and achieve- 
ments. 

The Unitarian churches which formerly 
composed the General Conference financed 
the Conference meetings and many times 
raised considerable sums for charity, be- 
sides contributing annually to the work of 
the Association. 

The appeal explains that in 1925 the 
General Conference gave up its separate 
existence and merged with the Association, 
which agreed to continue its work by hold- 
ing biennial sessions outside of Boston; 
but no new method of financing these 
meetings has been provided. The first of 
these Biennial Conferences under the new 
arrangement was held in October and was 
unusually successful, but it has laid’ an 
unexpected financial burden upon the 
Association. 


The churches formerly financed both the 
Association and the General Conference; 
their annual contribution to the Associa- 
tion, therefore, should now be increased 
to take care of this added expense. 

Contributions are needed to make it pos- 
sible to grasp opportunities at home and 
abroad for the extension of the liberal 
faith. The Association is assisting in the 
formation of many churches. The appeal 
mentions several as examples. Those at 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Springfield, Ill., are 
important because they are capital cities 
of two great States. Another, at Lake- 
land, Fla., is in a rapidly growing region. 

The movement at Harrisburg, fostered 
by Rev. William A. Vrooman of Wilming- 
ton, is rapidly taking form, and regular 
services are now being held. Rey. Thomas 
Turrell is making a survey at Lakeland, 
and it is expected that announcement will 
soon be made of the formation of a Uni- 
tarian society. Rev. W. Rupert Holloway 
of Bloomington has occasionally minis- 
tered to a liberal group in Springfield, and 
aided by Meadville students it is hoped a 
society can be organized. 

The Association assisted in financing the 
great meetings of the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals held in the 
autumn at Prague, and sent a distin- 
guished group of delegates to represent 
the Unitarian churches of this continent: 
At that time a forward step was taken 
when the National Chureh of Ozecho- 
slovakia, recently separated from Rome, 
joined the International Congress. 


105 PBR CENT. EVERYWHERE 


Fifth of the cogent reasons for larger 
contributions is the definite goal of 105 
per cent. fixed by the president of the 
Association at the beginning of the year. 

“Though hoping for a far greater in- 
crease all along the line, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the Association, has 
set a figure which seems small in itself, 
but which if steadily maintained would 
result in doubling our members and our 
influence in the comparatively brief period 
of twenty years. This suggestion has also 
been adopted by the Alliance, the League, 
and the Young People’s Religious Union. 

“To the local church this means a 5 per 
cent. increase in church membership and 
attendance, in the church school and all 
local organizations, and in financial sup- 
port both to local and to denominational 
enterprises. & 
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“To the denomination it means a gain 
of 5 per cent. in the number of Unitarian 
churches, Alliance branches, League chap- 
ters, and Young People’s societies, with a 
corresponding gain in membership, finan- 
cial resources, and influence, and the 

- greater gain which comes with the knowl- 
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edge of vitality shown by steady growth 
and through the feeling of power which 
comes with the successful attainment of 
a goal. i } 

“This goal is attainable, and the Asso- 
ciation is well prepared to do its full share, 
but it cannot make more church bricks 
without more financial straw.” 


What Does Radio Do to Religion? | 


ARTHUR T. BROWN 
in Radio News 


Mr. Brown, Unitarian clergyman 
now resident in New York City, makes 
his own radio set and knows of the 
matter whereof he writes, in both its 
technical and its churchly aspects. 
This article in the February issue of 
Radio News, somewhat abridged, is 
reprinted with an editorial query: 
Should there not be a station devoted 
exclusively to the broadcasting of the 
liberating and nondivisive gospel of 
the free faith, as held by Unitarians? 


T THE beginning of Lent last spring, 
an announcement was made, once 
only, at a religious service broadcast in 
New York City at 8.15 on a Monday morn- 
ing. The announcement was that, to all 
persons requesting it, would be sent a list 
of the preachers who were to broadcast 
during the Lenten season under the aus- 
pices of the New York Federation of 
Churches. Within a few days the Federa- 
tion received over five thousand requests 
for the list. Several times five thousand 
people were listening to that religious 
service at 8.15 on a Monday morning—not 
all shut-ins, since some of the requests 
were from persons who-walked into the 
Yederation office to make them. j 

People do listen to religious broadcasts— 
indeed, according to investigations made 
by some of the larger stations, these come 
next, after music, in popularity. That 
_ this is so need surprise no one. Religion, 
whether it be the faith handed down 
through the’ Christian centuries—not to 
mention the Jewish, centuries before 
them—or some faith so new that its ofli- 
cial stationery has not yet come from the 
printer, is, next after bread and butter on 
the one hand, and love on the other, the 
most engrossing of human interests. It is 
so, because we all live by faith, even 
‘though our faith be only the minimum of 
the agnostic. 

It is obvious that it is important to dis- 
cover, if we may, what broadcasting is 
doing to religion. Some interesting facts 
are available, facts which seem, to me, at 
least, to indicate the drift of both policy 
and practice. 


GIVE UP PRIVATE STATIONS 


The first drift in practice is that, ap- 
parently, many of the multitude of 
churches which, two years ago, had their 
own broadcasting stations, have given 
them up. At that time the largest single 
classification of stations was the religious. 
Now, the fall edition of the “Radio Listen- 


ers’ Guide and Call Book” shows only 


_ fifty-six whose owners are obviously in- 


“ 


terested primarily in broadcasting religion. 
The following table shows the number of 
stations, and the total power radiated br 
each group, at the time of its compilation. 
(In several cases increased power has 
since been granted.) 


Power 
Classification Number Watts 
Bapsisisienctetee-cc cs cas 10 5 ts) 
Bibles Schoolsic iiss «ax... 5 1,110 
Congregationalists ...... 3 610 
Hpiscopalian 2.2... .t... iL 50 
Independents ........... 10 14,550 
PAE OR ERY icin a ys atin ere, ats 5 1,350 
IMIGGHOGISES 9 Than S ieee ale Tt 1,240 
Moerimona! (8500. Add. a 1,500 
New Thought ...ccs.ss 2 500 
PY@shyteriang 2. on. 6. vs 4 1,250 
Roman Catholics ........ 4 1,610 
Seventh Day Adventists. . 2. 260 
Swedish Evangelicals ... 1 100 
OBIVERSMINAtE i. sass. we Z 100 
56 26,745 
FUNDAMENTALISM EVERYWHERE 
“Independents” are religious groups 


which have not attained the status of de- 
nominations, such as Angelus Temple in 
Los Angeles, and the Dowie Movement cen- 
tering at Zion, Ill. These relatively small 
groups were radiating more than half of 
the power used by the fifty-six stations. 
The People’s Pulpit Association, for ex- 
ample, representing the movement more 
commonly known as “Russellism,” has two 
powerful stations, WBBR (1,000 watts), 
and WORD (5,000 watts). The Zion sta- 
tion, WCBD, radiates 5,000 watts. There 
are two other one-kilowatt stations in the 
list. All of these powerful stations, and 
the one large Baptist station (WSSH), 
represent what is loosely known as “Fun- 
damentalism,” though most of them would, 
and very properly, disclaim the term. 
Each, however, proclaims a definite gospel 
of the “evangelical” type; as do, also, the 
“Bible Schools,” a type which is largely 
untouched by modern criticism. By means 
of these powerful stations, this form of 
religious expression is to be heard in any 
part of the United States. 

This statement, of course, does not mean 
that other kinds of teaching are not as 
universally heard, for practically every 
broadcaster carries religious services, in- 
cluding the chain stations. And, naturally, 
most of them carry the most widely ac- 
cepted types of teaching, since they are 
both more easily available and more 
popular. _ 

Another kind of religious broadcasting, 
that is proving very valuable in terms of 
human enrichment, has been inaugurated 
over station WCSH in Portland, Maine, in 
the form of the “First Radio Parish,” with 
Dr. Howard O. Hough as its minister. 
This is a nonsectarian work emphasizing 
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the helpful and constructive aspects of a 
moderate (theologically-speaking) Protes- 
tant faith. It is proving of incalculable 
help to the thousands of isolated farmers, 
fishers, trappers, and others who are so 
numerous within the range of the station, 
as well as to the town dwellers. The 
pastor gives his whole time to the work 
not only of broadcasting, but of visiting 
and helping his thousands of parishioners. 
This is, historically, the first instance in 
which the message and the method of its 
propagation have been adapted thoroughly 
to the medium (radio) used. 

What seems to the writer an even more 
significant and growing practice, on the 
part of the more powerful nonreligiously 
controlled stations, is the broadcasting of 
religious services which are arranged by 
and under the auspices of church federa- 
tions. In several of our large centers of 
population these nonsectarian services, 
particularly in connection with Christmas 
and Haster, and the preceding periods, are 
given prominence. 


THE BROAD CLAIMS 


This tendency and practice is finding 
crystallization in the policy of the National 
Broadcasting Company in respect to re- 
ligious broadcasting. This company, with 
highly commendable regard for the publie 
good, has called into being an advisory 
council of men and women, prominent jn 
all walks of life, to help it determine 
policies and standards for its programs. 
On this council, representing the religious 
interests of the nation, are a Protestant, 
a Catholic, and a Hebrew. 

In addition to this council, the Protes- 
tant bodies have organized a National Reli- 
gious Radio Committee, consisting of 
officials of the major denominations, stra- 
tegically located church federations, and 
other general religious bodies, touching 
every phase of the common life of the 
Protestant churches. The Jewish religious 
interests have a similar advisory commit- 
tee of national scope. And, of course, the 
Catholics have a unified policy, also. 

The Protestant committee has approved 
two national services: that at which Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman is the speaker; and the 
other, operated by the New York Federa- 
tion of Churches on Sunday evenings. 
whose speaker is Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. The committee is providing, in 
co-operation with the department of music 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
special religious services for Christmas 
Week, Holy Week, and Easter, including 
the rendering of the great religious ora- 
torios, whose beauty appeals to all man- 
kind. : 

The policies worked out by these na- 
tional committees, and recommended to the 
National Broadcasting Company, are sig- 
nificant, and consequently are here quoted 
from an address over the radio by the 
Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, chairman of 
religious activities of the National Broad- 
casting Company: 

“Wirst of all, the message (as given over 
the radio) should be constructive. The 
radio should be given over, not to the 
iconoclast for vituperative and defamatory 
tearing down, but to those whose message 
builds up personal and social life. 
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“Tt should be, not sectarian, for the pur- 
pose of mere denominational or organiza- 
tional propaganda, but for the purpose of 
presenting those broad claims of religion 
which touch all human hearts. 

“Search should be made throughout the 
nation for those prophets who can inter- 
pret religion at its highest and its best, 
that their message may be available for 
all the people. 

“All radio stations are being encouraged 
to include this ministry.in their programs.” 

The National Religious Radio Committee 
(the Protestant committee) takes the 
stand, in addition to the policies quoted 
above, that national religious services 
should not be broadcast during the time 
of the usual Sunday morning services of 
the churches, and that national agencies 
should not broadcast individual church 
services. 

These policies point- to two conclusions 
as to the effect of broadcasting religious 
services. One is that such services should 
have a unifying rather than a divisive 
effect. That this is not merely a wish, but 
also a fact, is shown by many things—- 
among others, the opinions of many of the 
men in touch with nation-wide information 
as to what people want and do not want. 
A certain small broadcast station, in the 
New York district, which persistently al- 
lowed such divisive sentiment to go out, 
has been disciplined by the Federal Radio 
Commission for doing so. 

It is a well-known fact that the listeners 
to any religious broadcast, at least other 
than a purely local one, are from many 
faiths. Dr. Cadman and Dr. Fosdick are 
heard by Jews and Catholics, as well as by 
Protestants and by persons with no reli- 
gious affiliation. “We are, therefore,” to 
quote Dr. Fosdick (New York Telegran, 
November 5, 1927), “getting better ac- 
quainted with each other, and multitudes 
of people are being surprised to learn 
what good sense, sound religion, solid de- 
votion, and high-mindedness are to be dis- 
covered in people against whom once they 
held very hide-bound prejudices.” That is 
the consensus of all of the persons best 
able to judge; that is, those who are daily 
in contact with the comments and criti- 
cisms that come in about every broadcast. 


BRINGING GOOD MANNERS 


The second inference to be drawn from 
the policies of the national committees, 
mentioned -above, is that broadcasting a 
service, if the preacher be nationally 
known, keeps people from attending their 
own churches. That statement has, indeed, 
been made to the writer in so many words 
by a man in an excellent position to know. 

Services by radio have had profound ef- 
fects on the lives of many individuals. 
Not only have they brought incalculable 
comfort to many persons lonely or ill or 
despairing, but they have actually brought 
persons up from moral failure to moral 
success. Persons who had not been inside 
a church for a score of years have, by 
radio, been led to see the value not only 
of worshiping, but of worshiping with 
their fellows. Many aged, ill, and infirm 
people attend worship by radio regularly. 

Rabbi S. M. Cohen, of the Jewish com- 
mittee, reports that congregations have 
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been started in certain places because the 
eonsciences of Jews in them were quick- 
ened by the Jewish midweek broadcast. 
Those broadcasts, by the way, are heard 
by many non-Jews, some of whom regu- 
larly write in their comments. 

Perhaps one of the most effective ways 
in which religious services via radio touch 
the heart is through their music. The 
thousands of letters that pour into the 
larger stations show clearly that well- 
known hymns mean a great deal to large 
numbers. 

The most important general conclusion 
is, undoubtedly, that the radio has brought, 
and will continue to bring, an enlarged un- 
derstanding, by all of us, of what each 
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thinks, feels, and hopes for in religion. 
Controversy, at least the ill-natured kind, 
eannot survive. Radio is bringing about 
good manners in religious discussion. Sen- 
sationalism, likewise, cannot stand the test 
of broadcasting. What people insist on is 
the essentials of the speaker’s faith, and 
that what he says shall be, as nearly as . 
possible, universally helpful. 

And this well-marked preference by the 
public for what is universally helpful 
points the way, perhaps, to the gradual 
elimination in America of the multitudi- 
nous minor differences between sects, and 
parts of sects, which now divide the church 
and make it less effective than its leaders 
rightly feel that it should be. 


Ata Revival 


I have been to a revival meeting. It 
was a very respectable affair, and several 
other ministers besides myself were there. 
I went with my Universalist brother for 
company. ‘The ministers had already had 
the pleasure of hearing the missioner at 
their monthly meeting, when he gave an 
excellent talk on Jowett.. He is an Hng- 
lishman of the Methodist denomination. 

The meetings were being held every 
night in the Methodist Episcopal church 
vestry, and I was interested to see what 
they were like. When we entered we were 
met by the local minister, who told us 
what a treat we had missed by not com- 
ing the previous evening, when the mis- 
sioner preached on “The Forgiveness of 
Sins.” 

There were about one hundred and fifty 
persons present that night, of whom about 
one hundred and thirty were women. The 
local minister opened by announcing a 
hymn. This was sung in a listless man- 
ner; so he asked for another and another. 
Still the audience would not be roused, 
and he called for the singing of some of 
the old-fashioned hymns. 

My friend the Universalist was singing, 
and I said to him, “I simply can’t sing 
these hymns.” He replied, “You can cross 
your fingers while you sing.” But I 
thought of the collection and maintained a 
golden silence. 

After the singing had warmed the audi- 
ence slightly, another local minister led 
us in prayer. I hope that it was not the 
presence of the Unitarian that chilled his 
blood, but his prayer certainly radiated 
little warmth. Then the soloist contrib- 
uted his first selection. I know him fairly 
well in a dual capacity. He works as an 
optician, and also sings occasionally at 
funerals as one of a quartet. When I saw 
him get up to sing, I immediately saw all 
the funerals where I have officiated and 
where he has been one of the dispensers 
of gloom. The revival meeting was ruined 
for me from that instant. 

At last the minister introduced the 
preacher. He took his text from the Book 
of Job: “Behold, God is mighty and 
despiseth not any.” It was a revivalist 
sermon of sorts. Hell found no place in 
it, nor was there any mighty appeal to 
repent. From time to time there were 
gems of wit and wisdom, and a funny 


Story or two, but no feeling that we were - 


being borne on a great flood of emotion 
to a grand climax. With considerable 
skill he drove home his points, but there 
was nothing to grip the heart or tighten 
the reins. Even when he came to his 
peroration, and spoke of the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus, one felt no thrill. 

He closed his sermon with a prayer in 
which he appealed for converts to come 
forward. No one responded during the 
prayer, and finally he spoke of cards that 
one might sign if one wished. Then the 
pastor of the church announced the singing 
of “Jesus is tenderly calling,” and during 
the singing he also made appeal for con- 
verts, but again there was no response. 
Finally he asked for short prayers from 
members of the audience, and our local 
Baptist minister led out. He at least had 
been moved. One man and two women 
offered short prayers, but without the fire 
or fervor that one usually sees at this 
stage of a revival meeting. I feel more 
genuine emotion generated week by week 
at my own church. 

Well, I am glad that I went. I know 
now how far removed I am from that sort 
of thing. And I know also that the Devil 
of this Age has taken away the old and 
left something worse in its place. 

Harry TAY Lor. 


Appreciates Mr. Cross 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNHGISTHR :— 


I should like very much to take this 
opportunity to express to you the immense 
satisfaction I find in reading the articles 
of R. Nicol Cross of London in Tar Curis- 
TIAN Ree@isterR. I vividly remember the 
impression which Mr. Cross left upon my 
mind when he visited the Meadville Theo- 
logical School several years ago. And 
everything he has recently been saying to 
us through the columns of your paper 
confirms the estimate I formed in those | 
earlier days. Especially, I want to express 
my appreciation of his latest article, in 
which Mr. Cross has set forth briefly the 
relationship existing between the scien- 
tific concept of evolution and religion. 
One feels that he is listening here to a 
man whose mind is saturated with his 
subject. 

Robert B. Day, 
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American Unitarian 
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To Nominate A, U. A. Directors 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, consist- 
ing of Carl B. Wetherell, chairman, Miss 
Bertha Langmaid, Rey. George R. Gebauer, 
and Rey. Frederick L. Weis, clerk, met at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Febru- 
ary 7, to nominate directors for the coming 
three years. George Oliver Carpenter of 
St. Louis, Mo., also a member of this com- 
mittee, was not able to be present. Many 
names were considered, and the committee 
sought for nomination persons of ability, 
willingness, and loyalty who could be re- 
lied upon to attend the various directors’ 
meetings. 


Religious Education Association 


The theme of the annual meeting of 
the Religious Education Association in 
March is one which should pique the in- 
terest of all Unitarian church school 
workers, and draw a large attendance 
from this fellowship. The subject will be 
“Education in Religion in an Age of 
Science,” and the meetings will be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., March 6 to 9. Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will be present at the 
convention, on his way returning from a 
long trip to the Pacific Coast, and the 
Association will have other representa- 
tives. Rev. Edwin Fairley, associate secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Depart- 
ment, will report for the committee on 
reorganization. 

Among subjects and speakers to be 
heard are the following: “Difficulties for 
Religion in a Scientific Age,” Sir Robert 
A. Falconer, Toronto, Can., Association 
‘president, and Prof. James B. Pratt, 
Williams College; “Basie Assumptions of 
Science in Their Bearing Upon Religion,” 
President D. W. Morehouse, Drake Uni- 
versity, and Prof. F. 8. C. Northrop, Yale 
University; “Basic Assumptions of Reli- 
gion in Their Bearing Upon Science,” Prof. 
James H. Leuba, Bryn Mawr College, and 
Prof. William Adams Brown, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; “Nature of Science and 
of Religion and Their Inter-Relation,” 
Prof. Gerald Birney Smith, University of 
Chicago, and Prof. Edwin BE. Aubrey, 
Vassar College; “Necessary Changes in 
Scientific and Religious Attitudes and 
Conceptions,” Rabbi Solomon Goldman, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Prof. Mark A. May, 
Yale; “Necessary Changes in Religious 
_ Education,” Prof, Hugh Hartshorne, Co- 
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WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


May Meetings Preacher---Other Appointments 


Rey. Caleb S S. Dutton of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has accepted the invitation 
of the American Unitarian Association to 
preach the anniversary sermon at the 
annual May Meetings in Boston which 
begin Sunday, May 20 This announce- 
ment was made at the first meeting of the 
May Meetings Committee, which was rep- 
resentative of practically all of the organi- 
zations which participate in the week’s 
program. 

With a few minor changes, the week 
will be planned in accordance with time- 
honored custom. Laymen’s League ses- 
sions will be Monday; Tuesday will be 
American Unitarian Association Day; the 
General Alliance sessions are scheduled 
for Wednesday; Thursday is Sunday 
School Society Day, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union will have Friday. Meet- 
ings of other denominational societies, the 
customary luncheons, dinners, conferences, 
and committee meetings will be held when 
there will be the fewest conflicts. 


lumbia University, Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, 
Union School of Religion, and Prof. A. 
Duncan Yokum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; “Discussion of Methods of Re- 
search,” Prof. Ellsworth Paris, University 
of Chicago; “Legitimate Fields to Be Ex- 
plored,” Prof. Arthur E. Holt, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Banquet speakers March 8 will be Presi- 
dent Donald J. Cowling, Carlton College; 
Dean R. A. Kent, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Prof. Arthur E. Holt, and Rey. J. 
W. F. Davies of the Winnetka Congrega- 
tional Church. The business session will 
be Thursday afternoon, March 8. 


Dr. Patterson in Florida 


The Unitarian and federated Unitarian- 
Universalist churches in Florida are being 
visited by Dr. George F. Patterson, field 
secretary, who left Unitarian headquarters 
in Boston February 16 for a fortnight or 
more in the South. Dr. Patterson preached 
February 19 at Dr. Stanard Dow Butler’s 
church in St. Petersburg, and the same 
evening participated in a meeting at which 
Dr. Butler and Rey. Thomas Turrell of 
Lakeland, Fla., were speakers, in Tampa, 
Fla. Next Sunday, February 26, Dr. 
Patterson preaches in Orlando for Rey. 
George H. Badger. 

Midweek engagements include a meet- 
ing at Tarpon Springs, February 22; at 
Lakeland, Thursday evening, February 23 ; 
and at Jacksonville Monday night, Febru- 
ary 27. On his way north, Dr. Patterson 
plans to stop over at Charleston, 8.0. 


Draws Capacity Congregations 


Recent letters from Rev. Fridrik A. 
Fridriksson of Wyngard, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, contain an account of the presen- 
tation of the Christmas pageant, ‘The 
Nativity,” written by Dr. and Mrs. Eugene 
R. Shippen, and a photograph of the 


Several of the speakers for the Sunday 
School Society have been engaged, and 
these include Dr. Joseph M. Artman, sec- 
retary of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, who gave a course of lectures at the 
Religious Education Institute at the Shoals 
two years ago. 

Unusual significance attends the sessions 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, as it is the twentieth anniversary 
of its organization. The program is being 
planned as an observance of that fact. 

The address at the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Historical Society will be 
made this year by Prof. Francis A. Chris- 
tie, professor emeritus of church history at 
Meadville Theological School. Dr. Christie 
will discuss ‘“‘Theodore Parker and Modern 
Theology.” 

Individual organizations are at work 
upon their programs, with every indica- 
tion that the week will be well up to the 
standard set in former years. 


“Adoration” scene with the young Ice- 
landic people filling the rdles. The com- 
mittee consisted of Arni Sigurdson, Mrs. 
P. O.’Enerson, Mrs. O. J. Jonasson, and 
Mrs. P. Sigurjonsson, assisted by sub- 
committees in the decorations, lighting, 
costumes, and music. The pageant was 
given twice during the day, before capacity 
audiences, about six hundred in all. 

Since New Year’s, Mr. Fridriksson has 
been traveling about from house to house 
inviting people to join the liberal cause 
which he is promoting, and he has found, 
he says, that he is “quite a salesman.” A 
number of new families either joined with- 
out solicitation or were persuaded without 
much effort to become associated with 
the work. Especially in the vicinity of 
Kristnes he has found a modest number 
of families which seem ready to establish 
a congregation. 

In early December, Mr. Fridriksson had 
a confirmation service with about three 
hundred present, and found the young 
people much impressed by the prepara- 
tions for this service throughout a whole 
year. 

Mrs. Fridriksson’s uncle, Bernard Niel- 
son, is president of the committee which 
is in charge of the Unitarian Church in 
Copenhagen, the first Unitarian building 
ever erected in Denmark. 


Dr. Hunt’s Appointments 


Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary 
of New York, has been in close touch with 
Rey. Milna 8S. Lappala of Virginia, Minn., 
who has been spending January and 
February in looking over possible avenues 
of work among the Finnish people in New 
York City. He has also met with some 
of the ministers and laymen interested 
in the work of the Czechoslovak Church 
in the United States. 

Dr. Hunt was present at the installation 
of Dr. Charles Francis Potter in the 
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Chureh of the Divine Paternity in New 
York City, and was one of the congrega- 
tion at Orange, N.J., which crowded the 
church to welcome its new minister, Rey. 
Joseph 8S. Loughran. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Hollis, N.Y. church he was a 
speaker, and during the past month he 
‘visited the two churches in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., attending a stimulating evening forum 
conducted by Rey. Frank H. Smith at 
Dr. Mason’s church, in addition to several 
other important conferences and meetings. 


Dr. Dexter Elected 


Secretary Robert C. Dexter, Ph.D., of 
the Department of Social Relations, has 
been named recently to several important 
committees by organizations outside the 
Fellowship which are engaged in work in 
harmony with that which his department 
is undertaking. These appointments in- 
clude the Advisory Committee of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, the 
Committee on Education and Research of 
the Federal Council of Churches, the 
Executive Committee of the Boston Chap- 
ter of the American Association of Social 
Workers, and the Executive Committee of 
the New England Emergency Committee 
on the Big Navy Bill. 

Dr. Dexter preached February 19 in the 
church at Andover, N.H., where Proctor 
Academy students formed a large propor- 
tion of his congregation. In the evening 
he was back in Boston to speak at the 
Mt. Vernon Congregational Church. ~ 

February 20 he was the speaker before 
the Alliance at the First Church in Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Next Sunday morning he occupies the 
pulpit of the First Unitarian Church in 
Troy, N.Y., where he speaks on “America’s 
International Relations.” Sunday after- 
noon he gives the vesper talk at Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and ad- 
dresses chapel the following noon at the 
college. On the evening of February 27, 
he will be the speaker at the Laymen’s 
League meeting in Schenectady, N.Y. 

Over the week end of February 12, Dr. 
Dexter addressed the Alliance and Lay- 
men’s League at Deerfield, Mass., the 
Smith College Club and Alliance branch at 
Northampton, Mass., the Unitarian Inter- 
Collegiate Conference at Deerfield, and 
the young people at Amherst, Mass. He 
spoke February 18 at a students’ meeting 
at Babson Institute, Wellesley, Mass. 


Adventure in Good Will 


A detailed account of the “Welcome to 
the American Doll Messengers” sent to 
Japanese children in the winter of 1927 
has been printed artistically in Tokyo and 
sent out in this country by the Committee 
on World Friendship among Children. 
Interest in this project was keen, and 
nearly 13,000 dolls were sent from the 
United States. About sixty Japanese Doll 
Messengers especially made for the pur- 
pose were sent back to America, after 
they had been on exhibition a few days 
in Tokyo, where a national farewell meet- 
ing was held for them. 

The Friendship School Bag project now 
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has been organized by the same committee, 
to be sent into Mexico in time for distri- 
bution on Mexico’s Independence Day, 
September 16. The recently concluded 
visit of Charles A. Lindbergh to Mexico 
has awakened and stimulated a new 
friendliness toward the United States 
among the people of Mexico, which the 
Friendship School Bags sent by the chil- 
dren of the United States to the children 
of that country will supplement in a 
practical way. 2 

The Department of Religious Education 
is giving its active support to the move- 
ment, and the bags are being prepared by 
church schools and other groups, and by 
jndividual children and their grown-up 
friends. 

The Friendship School Bags, each con- 
taining an addressed label to use when it 
is shipped, may be ordered from the Com- 
mittee on World Friendship among Chil- 
dren, Mrs. Jeanette W. Emrich, Secretary, 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
cost is $1.75 each. A pamphlet of detailed 
instructions and suggestions for complet- 
ing the bags and shipping them will be 
sent on request. The bags, which are for 
children from six to fourteen years of age, 
will be distributed in the primary schools 
by the Department of Education of the 
Mexican Government. To be there in time, 
they must be shipped from this country be- 
fore August 15. 


Installations 


Dr. A. Nicholas Kaucher will be in- 
stalled March 11 as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in West Upton, Mass. 

At Wollaston, Mass., March 25, Rev. 
Samuel G. Dunham will be installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian parish. 

At both services the installation sermon 
is to be preached by Dr. George F. 
Patterson. 


Population Doubled in Queens 


A clearer picture of the growth inti- 
mated in the article on “Surveying the 
Field on Long Island,” in Tur REGISTER 
of January 26, may be gained from the 
following phenomenal statistics. The 
Borough of Queens, in which the Hollis 
Church is now located, grew from a popu- 
lation in 1920 of 469,000 to 1,010,500 in 
1928. The latter figures are estimated, 
and were gathered by the Queens Borough 
Chamber of Commerce. Hollis grew from 
a community of 7,000 in 1920 to 48,000 in 
1928. More interesting still is the fact 
that, during the year 1927 alone, 8,341 
frame and 3,498 brick dwellings were 
erected, and 1,006 brick tenements were 
built in Queens Borough, with accommo- 
dations for 13,815 families. In that period 
there were erected 17 churches and 18 
schools, over against 48 places of public 
amusement and 49 filling stations. 

This Borough, it should.be remembered, 
includes Flushing, where there is a Uni- 
tarian church under the direction of Rey. 
Edwin Fairley. This community has grown 
from 33,000 to 56,000 in the last eight 
years. 
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Dr. Cornish Nominated 


Directors A. U. A. present his name for 
president for one year 


The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, sitting as a 
nominating committee at the close of the 
regular February board meeting, Febru- 
ary 14, nominated Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
for the office of Association president, for 
the year 1928-29. The resignation of Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot last spring occurred in 
the middle of his term of office as presi- 
dent, which extended to May, 1929. Dr. 
Cornish was elected president last fall 
by the board, to fill the vacancy which 
began September 1, until the annual meet- 
ing of 1928. The name of Dr. Cornish 
therefore, will come before the Association 
next May to be voted upon for president 
for one year. 

At the regular board meeting, the Asso- 
ciation’s three delegates to the meetings 
of the Brahmo Samaj in 1929 were named. 
They are Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, 
president of Meadville Theological School ; 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of the 
Arlington Street Church of Boston, and 
formerly president of the Association for 
twenty-seven years; and Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese of Chicago, chairman of the Uni- 
tarian Biennial General Conference for 
1929. 

The committee charged with making 
arrangements for the dedication of Chann- 
ing Memorial Room at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, made a partial report. This com- 
mittee consists of Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Rey. J. C. Perkins, 
Dr. Hugene R. Shippen, and George G. 
Davis. ‘ 

The budget committee authorized at the 
January board meeting was named as 
follows: Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Henry H. 
Fuller, Parker BH. Marean, Prof. James 
A. Tufts, Charles 8. Bolster, Dr. Maxwell | 
Savage, and Miss Mary C. Sawyer. 

Dr. Reese reported for the Commission 
on Hymns and Services which was ap- 
pointed in response to the resolution on 
the subject passed at the General Con- 
ference at Washington. The commission 
will proceed with the compilation of ser- 
vices and the collection of hymns. 

The completion of the publication of 
the edition of “We Believe,” written by 
Dr. Paul Revere. Frothingham, was author- 
ized. This will mean binding the remain- 
der of the leaves which are already in 
print. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop and Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow made further reports on the 
growth and development on Long Island, 
and an appropriation of a sum not to ex- 
ceed $500 was made for the purpose of 
conducting a survey, with the possibility 
of the establishment of new liberal church 
groups. 

Parker E. Marean, secretary, rence 
the result of the confidential expression 
of opinion which has been secured by the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, 4 fvA 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other. 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Caroune §. Aturerton, President 
Miss Berroa Lanemarp, Secretary 
Miss Louisz Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in March 


March 1, 10.30 a.m., Social Service Coun- 
cil of Unitarian eyrouiner; Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

March 2, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mareh 5, 10.30 a.m., Monday Conference, 
Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street (cor- 
ner Berkeley Street), Boston, Mass. Pre- 
siding officer, Miss Lucy Lowell. Speaker, 
Mrs. Robert P. Doremus. Subject, “The 
Unique Value of the Fellowship Work.” 

Mareh 16, 11 a.m., Post Office Mission 
Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


February Meeting of 


the Executive Board | 


The 396th meeting was held in the 
Fifield Room of the Unitarian Building, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, February 10. The 
president, Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, pre- 

sided. Thirty-seven board and committee 
members were present. Of this number, it 
was pleasant to greet the vice-president 
of the Middle States, also directors from 
New York and Pennsylvania. Miss Helen 
Nicolay of Washington, D.C., a member of 
the Committee on Junior Work, was pres- 
ent as a guest. 

Mrs. Maud P. Schacht has been made a 
life member of the General Alliance by 
the Alliance Branch of the First Parish 
Chureh, Brookline. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Harriett P. Childs, by 
Mrs. Fred W. Archibald; Miss Ellen W. 
Hodgdon, by friends; Miss Kate T. Norris, 
by Miss Lucy Lowell; Miss Margaret 
Rauh, by the Alliance Branch of Needham, 
Mass. ; Mrs. Ella E. Burroughs, by that of 
Westboro, Mass.; Mrs. Henry L. Obetz, 
by Detroit, Mich.; Miss Emma Hall and 
Mrs. William M. Whitney, by the Samar- 
itan Branch, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. Mary 
Caroline Ellis Lea, by First Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Announcement was made of the death 
of two former directors, Mrs. Frank King 
Nash and Mrs. Charles P. Lombard, both 
of whom gave devoted service to the 
Alliance. 

; The president was one of the speakers 
at the midwinter meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance held at the First 
Church, ‘Boston, also the speaker at the 
Byening Alliance of Greater Boston, and 
at a union meeting of the two Alliance 
Branches in Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. Minna ©. Budlong reported’ speak- 
ing engagements at Hingham and West 
Bridgewater, Mass. ; at Milford, N.H.; and 
at Calais, Bingos: Eastport, and ‘Dlls- 

‘worth, Maine. 
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Annual Message to 


The . general treasurer, Miss Louise 
Brown, sends greetings to 394 branch 
treasurers, and again presents her plea 
for co-operation in urging branches to sup- 
port the various appeals and members to 
pay dues promptly. All money for such 
purposes and for furthering any of the 
work of the General Alliance should be 
sent directly to the general treasurer, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

It is not a bad idea to send dues as col- 
lected, and not wait until all members 
have paid to send one lump sum. Some 
branches have adopted this plan, or have 
sent an estimated amount to cover all 
dues, which facilitates matters in the office 
of the general treasurer. 

Attention is called to the following sec- 
tion of Article I1I—Membership, of the 
General Alliance By-Laws, which has been 
in force since April 30, 1927: 


The payment of one dollar annually 
to a branch by any woman shall con- 
stitute her a member of that branch, 
and of the General Alliance, provided 
one-third of such fee is sent to the 
general treasury; shall entitle her to 
take part in deliberate meetings; 
and shall make her eligible to serve 
as a delegate to these meetings. 


This means that only “dollar members” 
can count in the total membership to be 
listed in the Manual! Do your utmost to 
hold all your former members and also to 
accomplish the five per cent. increase 
urged for this year. Last year showed a 
decreased. membership! Help to make 
good that loss, and show a decided in- 
erease this year. Be ever on the alert to 
build up your ranks until every woman 
in your.church is an Alliance member. 


The Board endorsed an appeal for $250 
for Meadville Theological School. 

The Committee on College Centers re- 
ported increased interest at Lincoln, Neb., 
at Iowa City, and at the University 
Church, Seattle, Wash. 

Through the untiring efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Southern Work and the directors 
of the General Alliance, the debt on the 
new school at Swansboro has been mate- 
rially reduced. It is the earnest desire 
of the committee to have the debt can- 
celled before April 30. 

A new Hyening Alliance group was re- 
ported at Alton, Hl. 

Upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on International Work, the follow- 
ing sums were voted, to be taken from the 
Missionary Collection : $25 for Austria, the 
work at Vienna; $50 for Bulgaria, Mrs. 
Topliska’s work; $10 for Frankfurt, 
Women’s League; $25 for Holland, Miss 
Van Wek’s work; $25 for Palestine, the 
Rohrers’ work. 

It was announced that the trustees of 
Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER are to issue an 
appeal for an increased number of sub- 
scriptions and contributions. Directors 
are asked to urge their branches to co- 
operate with the trustees in this effort. 

Encouraging reports from Canada de- 
monstrated that Alliance women in that 
district are giving their usual devoted 
service. An outstanding feature of the 
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Branch Treasurers 


Have you any life members in your 
branch? If not, why not consider making 
your past presidents such by the payment 
of $25 to the General Treasury? Has your 
branch placed all the names it should upon 
our in memoriam list? If the death of 
some loved and active member has le*t 
sadness in your ranks, why not honor .er 
memory by sending $10 or more to add to 
that fund? The building up of the two 
funds is an interesting experience to the 
branches, and a great assistance to the 
general treasury. 

The total amount desired for the appeals 
is quite a goodly sum, and covers many 
interesting fields of work. The money is 
coming in slowly for each one of them, 
but we need the assistance of every 
branch, and the treasurer would be grate- 
ful for prompt action in this matter. If 
your branch has no Appeals Committee, 
send to headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for literature about the needs; 
inform yourself, and present these oppor- 
tunities for help to your members, and 
urge them to do more than raise money 
for the local needs—to broaden their 
horizon and help others in their task of 
supporting our liberal point of view. 

Will you not feel a personal responsi- 
bility for doing more than to keep your 
branch equal to what it was when you 
entered the office, and concern yourself 
with ways of increasing its usefulness in 
our General Alliance work, so that we may 
all together accomplish more and more? 
Remember our president’s greeting the 
first of the year, ‘Never losing faith in the 
greatness of our cause, 


Move we on together 
To the shining goal !’’ 


reports from the Middle States was the 
fact that many of the branches had al- 
ready secured the desired five per cent.’ 
increase in membership. 


Publishing Hutcheon Lectures 


Through the courtesy of Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon of Meadville Theological School, 
the valuable lectures which he gave at the 
Isles of Shoals last summer during Alli- 
ance Week on “Some Applications of 


‘Psychology to Life” are being printed by 


the Religious Education Committee, and 
will be on sale in March. Mrs. Graham 
P. Spencer, chairman of the committee, 
believes that the book will be well worth 
its cost price of fifty cents to any member 
of the Alliance, in the help and inspira- 
tion it will give. The book may be ob- 
tained at Alliance headquarters at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The re- 
action from those who heard Dr. Hutcheon 
at the Shoals has been that his lectures 
made them understand life better, 

Mrs. Spencer urges the formation of 
parent-teacher groups for a clearer under- 
standing of what the church school is 
trying to do. The Religious Education 
Committee is trying this year to stress 
the importance of this movement for closer 
understanding and co-operation between 
the parent and the church school. 
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“Many a definite blunder is made because 
the parent does not understand what the 
school is aiming at,’ Mrs. Spencer says. 
She emphasizes that every church group 
should have a committee on religious edu- 
cation, and that an Alliance woman be 
one of its members, te make a direct con- 
tact between the school and the Alliance 
branch. 

The Religious Education Committee’s 
literature is ready for distribution, and 
may be secured on application to Alliance 
headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. This material includes “Keeping 
the Sabbath Holy,’ “Fireside Circles in 
Church and Home,” “Bedtime Talks and 


Prayers,’ and “Children at Nature's 
School”; two posters, “Meditate” and “Re- 
member”; “Prayers for Boys and Girls” ; 


Dr. Charles G. Ames’s “A Prayer for a 
Home.” Suggestions of material for 
parent-teacher and mothers’ study groups 
are also available. : 

The committee invites the questions of 
those it can help in any way. A ques- 
tionnaire is to be sent to each branch 
soon, and Mrs. Spencer asks that replies 
be sent immediately, so that the informa- 
tion may be tabulated in advance of the 
annual meeting. Through this question- 
naire the committee hopes to learn how 
closely the Alliance branches are co-operat- 
ing with the religious education in the 
ehurch, 


Mrs. Atherton to Visit in 
Southern Europe 


Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, president of 
the General Alliance, leaves New York 
February 24 on the Colombo, accompany- 
ing her husband, Hdward H. Atherton, on 
a Buropean trip made possible by his for- 
mer pupils. Their itinerary includes visits 
to Pompeii, Olympia, Corinth, Mycenz, 
Athens, Epidaurus, Delphi, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Milan, Genoa, and Nice. 


Needs for Work Abroad 


The growth of the International Work 
of the General Alliance has been so great 
that the committee is constantly trying to 
meet demands with inadequate resources. 
It is true that the branches respond most 
generously to the regular appeals, which 
are most important, and that the com- 
mittee shares equally with that for 
Southern Work in the collection taken at 
the annual meeting in May. From the 
last collection each committee had $279.82, 
which meant a generous sum contributed 
by delegates and others with keen interest 
but often with slender purses. 

That sum, however, is not sufficient to 
meet the opportunities for friendly help 
that come. Sums varying from $10 to $50 
are annually given to our fellow-workers 
in many lands and are a tangible expres- 
sion of our sympathy, as are the larger 
sums listed as appeals. Very few of us 
who have not personal knowledge of the 
struggles of these fellow liberals can un- 
derstand what these small sums mean to 
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them. The gratitude that is expressed 
often seems out of proportion to the size 
of our gift, which rarely costs sacrifice on 
our part. But the ‘friendly sympathy 
doubles the gift where there is loneliness 
as well as need. 8 

_ Last year, we lent a helping hand to 
Mrs. Topliska in Bulgaria. Her husband 
had become a Unitarian from reading a 
volume of Channing at an American Board 
school in Bulgaria. He then devoted his 
life to the Unitarian cause, building a 
church at Dubnitza, on land given him by 
his mother, and adjoining his home. With 
only occasional help from outside, he over- 
worked, and died a year and a half ago. 
He left only the home to his widow and 
the three small boys, except his dying wish 
that she carry on the work and have two 
of the»boys educated as Unitarian minis- 
ters. The desperate need of this brave 
woman and her children could not be un- 
heeded by the Alliance. Last year $50 
was sent from the missionary collection 
and $50 from other gifts. The American 
Unitarian Association sent a gift after Mr. 
Topliska’s death, and the Unitarians in 
Iingland have also contributed. 

Mrs. Topliska is a certified teacher and 
much respected. She conducts the only 
kindergarten in town, for thirty or forty 
children. Very few of them are able to 
pay even a small fee. She writes: “I try 
to educate these dear little ones in gentle 
thoughts and holy aspirations. Last July, 
I also had an out-of-door summer Bible 
school for three weeks. Every day from 
nine to twelve, boys and girls of various 
ages attended. We had songs and hymns, 
handwork, a Bible class, recreation, and 
a story hour. It was a great success, with 
many children attending. I hope to repeat 
it next year. : - vy 

“About my missionary work: I am going 
on with simple Sunday morning sery- 
ices, Sunday-school, with an attendance 
of from twenty-five to thirty-five; weekly 
visits to different houses, holding meet- 
ings, with prayer, Bible reading, and other 
Christian work. Between thirty and forty 
women attend; some social work, visits 


‘to hospitals, where our choir sings, and 


occasional entertainments. 
250 attended.” 

The church in Dubnitza is duly regis- 
tered as an accredited place of Unitarian 
worship. It was difficult to obtain this 
state recognition, owing to religious bigo- 
try, and it is important to keep up the 
building for that reason, till some man 
can be secured to do what Mr. Topliska 
did. The state does not recognize women 
ministers, so Mrs. Topliska’s services can 
be only for the women and children. Miss 
Florence Hill of London writes: “I am 
satisfied that her influence on them will 
be of lasting good; her whole tone is true 
and high." She reports to me regularly 
all she does, and is very glad of advice 
and suggestions. She values sympathy 
immensely.” Shall we not help this de- 
voted worker? 

So much more could be done in many 
countries if more money were available. 
Would that Alliance members who have 
the means might establish a general fund 
for the International Work, by gifts or 
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legacies! This would be of tremendous 
value in meeting needs that are known to 
the Committee on International Work. 
Our work abroad has,made the name of 
the General Alliance loved and honored 
in many lands. 


Alliance Program 
for 1928 at Shoals 


The general topic of Alliance Week at 
the Shoals next summer will be “Forward 
Through the Ages,” a suggestion that Alli- 
ance activities begin with the little child 
and are linked up with the developing life 
to its close. The conference begins July 
28 and continues to August 4, with Mrs. 
Osear B. Hawes of Keene, N.H., as com- 
mittee chairman. 

Plans for the program are well ad- 
vanced. Rey. Laurance R. Plank, who was 
on the Laymen’s League program at the 
Shoals last summer, is to be Shoals minis- 
ter during Alliance Week, preaching Sun- 
day, July 29, and giving the daily chapel 
addresses. A course of lectures will be 
presented during the mornings, and the 
usual conferences on Alliance work will 
be conducted daily, with different Alliance 
women presiding. 

Evenings will be devoted to individual 
lectures, with the annual informal get- 
together in the beginning and a banquet 
Thursday evening. Among lecturers al- 
ready secured are Rey. John N. Mark of 
Arlington, Mass., on “Robert Burns: The 
Man and His Message”; Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey of Plymouth, Mass., literary editor 
of THE ReciIstTeEr, on “Literary Wanderings 
in France and Great Britain”; Rev. Eliza- 
beth Padgham, on “Child Psychology and 
Christopher Robin.” 

Mrs. Hawes has associated with her on 
the committee Miss Mary F. Gill of Mil- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. Thomas G. Rees of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Mrs. David H. Carr 
of Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. B. N. Bump of 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Mrs. L. ©. Mourey of 
Rutherford, N.J. 


Appeals 


An appeal for $250 for Meadville is 
added to the list this month. This modest 
sum, put into the hands of President 
Southworth, makes it possible for him to 
meet some of the smaller personal needs 
of students in an emergency. 


Denominational 
BokGOn COTRAS: | f c.<: 01s sq ae nee ee $484.00 
Bronx Free Fellowship............. 267.50 
COA TUIST OE WECLOS' © sie, S>2, 0.9. se 5 eerste 305.00 
Green Harbor, Mass...........s.00 282.00 
HET OMLIS, ING: Bisa: «: S)ennsreucl's-sh's ova See 245.00 
Meadville, SCHOO]. io scisicecw aaa ce kane 250.00 
PCC SOROOL  cisay:: «a: scare she feeeneiaten ~. 155,00 


Recruiting the Ministry....5....... 250.00 
Star Island Renovation............ 294.00 
MHuckenmean) School, ./scijacie. se een 147.00 
Department Work 
International Committee: 
Czechoslovalia in. iidse dene ones 507.50 
PLUMP ATV: ve, « i Sanaesieieie spelayeneee shear 173.50 
LAURA Cres ROR PERO CLAY OIE OR cre: 407.23 
Ga Eva nabenescnohVcuaneuaseie neta eleiees raise = 453.50 
Mme, Loyson (unlimited)........ 
Southern Work Committee : 
Current Wxpenses ........... +. -5,114.92 
Debt on New School......... 4..7,000.00 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of March 22, 1928. 
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se New Books 


eBe 


The Master of Wessex 


- 


The passing of Thomas Hardy has brought forth a host of tributes 


in the press of both England and the United States. 


Among the best 


of these, in our opinion, is that of Edward Shillito, included in his British 


Table Talk, published in a recent issue of The Christian Century. 


It 


ends thus: “It has been truly said of him that he was not a pessimist, 


but a tragic writer, who knew ‘the sad science of renunciation.’ 


At such 


a time we go to Sir Edmund Gosse, one of Hardy’s peers in the realm 
of literature, for the last word: ‘On a solemn occasion in 1784 Gerard 


Hamilton wrote: “Samuel Johnson is dead. 


there is nobody.” ’ 


Let us go to the next best: 


We should do a grave injustice to several younger 


veterans of genius if we declared that nobody can take the place of 
Thomas Hardy, since one or other of them will presently slip into pre- 
eminence. But, for the moment, there is no visible head to the profession 
of letters in this country. The throne is vacant, and literature is greatly 


bereaved.” 


A. R. H. 


Heine 


“THAT MAN Huinn.” By Lewis Browne, with 
the collaboration of Elsa Weihl. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $8.00. 

Lewis Browne, author of This Believing 
World, has done something in That Mun 
Heine that is rare nowadays. He has 
written a book whose competence is 
steadily evident, and which at the same 
time is interesting. This competence ap- 
pears not merely because the author prints 
an impressive bibliography of six. solid 
pages of works in English, German, 
French, and Italian—that is not hard to 
do—but because from every page of the 
book you know that Mr. Browne has lived 
with his subject con amore and yet fairly, 
intelligently, and without illusion. He 
feels Heine’s life intensely, with the re- 
sult that you grope and struggle your way 
through existence along with the wayward 
genius. All the while you are made con- 
scious of the seething forces of Europe in 
the early and middle nineteenth century, 
and you are kept aware of the conilicts 
that always arise when a man of thought 
grapples with the life of his time in a 
far-reaching way. To be sure, in his per- 
sonal life Heine only too often fled from 
hideous realities to the dreams of poetry. 
But then it was this flight that gave ihe 
world some of its greatest lyrics. Ieine 
never succeeded in a deliberate purpose 
to get conditions right. He went through 
to the end in a hand-to-mouth way, pas- 
sionately fighting conditions that were 
wrong. Some of these were inherent in 
his circumstances—in his Jewish birth, in 
his early poverty, in the persecutions he 


‘almost invited through personal quarrels 


(such as that with Bérne), and through 
rebellions against the established order, 
Prussian . politics, or Romantic literary 
theory. Some of his troubles he brought 
on himself. He wasted his physical and 
neryous energy in the sexual excesses that 
left him a wreck at forty, with increasing 
paralysis and blindness. He alternated be- 
tween erratic shirking of any self-respect- 
ing basis for making money, and mean 
reliance on subsidies from his rich Uncle 


Salomon; from the regime of Louis 
Philippe, which he privately despised, and 
the publishers who bled him in every bar- 
gain. Worst of all, as most of his friends 
thought, he burdened the last twenty years 
of his life with the impossible, slovenly, 
extravagant “Mathilde,” at first his mis- 
tress, later his wife. How could the man 
endure such a long companionship, he who 
had been stirred by Schlegel, the Hum- 
boldts and Hegel, who had been welcomed 
into the brilliant circle of Rahel yon 
Varnhagen in Berlin, and in Paris by 
Gautier, de Musset, Dumas, Berlioz, Liszt, 
and Chopin? He was a great poet, wit, 
and satirist, “the soldier of humanity,” 
“the first, of the great modern internation- 
alists.” Why didnot the illiterate Mathilde 
bore him? Was it because she was tender 
to him, and believed in him, and so few 
had done that? This, like much else 
about That Man Heine, Mr. Browne wisely 
leaves as a mystery; but it is a mystery 
that is fascinating, and that gives us a 


Heine that is unforgettable. W.R. 
Hibbert Lectures 
TuHr PARADOX OF RpLIGION. By Willard 


L. Sperry. New York: The Macmillan Oom- 
pany. 

Two Hibbert Lectures in a little volume 
of sixty-three pages that can be read 
through at a single sitting. Indeed, once 
started, the reader will be loath to lay the 
book down, so closely is the argument 
followed, and so aptly is it pointed with 
modern instances. Dr. Sperry is a master 
of anecdotal illustration. For example, 
“Two generations ago Henry Thoreau 
walked into the Town Hall of Concord and 
resigned from the United States. What a 
magnificently simple solution of his intol- 
erable lot! Our resignation from our time 
and place shall be forthcoming!’ Thus 
Dr. Sperry opens his discussion of a prey- 
alent tendency to escape from the grow- 
ing complexity of actual conditions, intel- 
lectual, social, and spiritual, in “our time 
and place” by arbitrarily narrowing our 


life and simplifying our thought, instead | 


of meeting*the situation squarely, making 
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our life more abundant and our thought 
more inclusive and patiently persistent. 
Under special condemnation he holds the 
formulators of certain unduly easy and 
simple religious solutions, whether they 
be rigidly conservative or loosely liberal. 
True religion, he believes, does not ignore 
or evade the antitheses of experience, but 
holds them together and gets driving force 
from their explosive contacts. A.M. L. 


The Only Road 


Pracn on War. By Lieut. Commander J. M. 
Kenworthy. (With an Introduction by H. @G. 
Wells.) New York: Boni and Liveright. 

Mr. Wells, in his introduction, says, 
“In the meantime, the most effective re- 
sistance to the approach of another great 
war lies in the expressed determination 
now of as many people as possible that 
they will have nothing to do with it, that 
they will not fight in it, work for it, nor 
pay taxes when it comes—whatever sort 
of war it is....Now is the time for 
people who want to delay and avert a 
catastrophe before the more deliberate or- 
ganization of a world peace can be 
achieved, to make it clear that the war- 
makers will have to reckon with immense 
defections.” The author, however, leads 
up to the method of Outlawry, which is 
coming to be called the American plan, 
as the next step to be taken to remove 
the curse of war from the world. An im- 
pressively large number of people in Great 
Britain have taken the non-participating 
pledge; an. increasingly large number in 
this country are coming to the support of 
the Outlawry position. There surely need 
be no antagonism between the two, only 
a difference of emphasis. Lieut. Com- 
mander Kenworthy is an officer in the 
British* Navy. He commanded a battle- 
ship in the World War, and is a militant 
member of Parliament and of the Labor 
party. Hespeaks with authority about the 
various danger points in the world, evi- 
dently after a very thorough study of 
political, racial, and economic conditions 
the world over. Especially illuminating 
in view of our pending naval building pro- 
gram are his chapters, “Why an Anglo- 
American War is Possible,” and “The 
United States versus the British Hmpire.” 
Such discussions reveal what it is difficult 
for some to realize, or even imagine, viz. : 
that men can seriously contemplate the 
possibility of such a colossal crime, and | 
talk of it as they might of a predicted 
eclipse. In addition to the well-informed 
discussion of the world’s danger spots, 
the application of scientific methods to 
the next war is treated with equal 
thoroughness, The ingenuity with which 
such methods are being worked out is 
nothing short of satanic. But alas, we 
are staled to the recital. The author well 
says: “If war is to remain legal, let us 
prepare the most devilish devices for the 
wholesale murder of our enemies. And 
let us recognize the moral bankruptey of 
our so-called civilization!’ Again, in 
speaking of the hayoe which war in the 
air will wreak, he says:. “If it could be 
brought home to the people what war in 
the future will mean, with aircraft play- 
ing their inevitable part, there would be a 
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demand for the abolition of war as a- 
legality, and a possibility which no govern- 
ment could withstand.” In italics he 
says: “Man’s conquest of the air must be 
followed by man’s conquest of war, or by 
the end of civilization.” Of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain he says: “His conduct of 
foreign affairs is like unto a man walking 
backwards, and leading a crowd of blind 
men. And he is leading us all towards 
war.” Such lines of thought lead of 
course to what Commander Kenworthy 
calls “The Only Road.” For him as for 
Charles Clayton Morrison, and an impres- 
sive list of eminent Americans, Outlawry 
is seen as “The Only Road.” This review 
may well close with the summary of Out- 
lawry, aS given by Senator Borah, and 
quoted by our author: 

(1) “International law must be codified 
and amplified so as to bring all inter- 
national relationships under its control.” 

(2) “An independent judicial tribunal 
must be established, with jurisdiction and 
power to determine all controversies in- 
volving a construction of international law 
and treaties.” 

(3) “War must be declared a crime and 
be no longer recognized, in any way or at 
any time, as a legitimate method of 
settling international disputes.” JAF. 


Mortuary Art 

GRAVESTONES OF Harty Now ENGLAND AND 
THH Mun WuHo Mann Tum. 1653-1800. By 
Harriette Merrifield Forbes. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Oompany. $12.50. rie A 

A most interesting book, replete with 
information both novel and illuminating. 
We congratulate the author upon having 
made a contribution of genuine worth to 
the existing volume of information con- 
cerning the life of colonial New England. 
No one, having read it, can fail to pass a 
country cemetery, where, in Carolyn 
Wells’s witty phrase— 
‘Hach in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The lewd forefathers of the hamlet sleep—” 
without viewing the spot with fresh in- 
terest. For this work contains an amaz- 
ingly full account of ancient gravestones, 
the material used, the quarries whence it 
came, the men who carved the inscrip- 
tions and decorations, as well as their mo- 
tives and an explanation of the symbolism 
employed by them. It therefore has a 
threefold value: ,historical, geological, and 
. theological. Like the ancient Hebrews, 
the Puritans of New England had little 
native art. Among them, painting, music, 
architecture, found only crude expression. 
The esthetic instinct, thus rigidly sup- 
pressed, found practically its sole channel 
of expression in mortuary sculpture. Al 
most their only art galleries were their 
burying grounds. There, in the stones 
marking the resting places of their dead, 
their imaginations flowered, often in 
grisly forms, “to point a moral, and adorn 
a tale”; to drive home the stern warning 
of the terrors of death, mitigated with 
hopes of life immortal. With immense 
effort and painstaking care, Mrs. Forbes 
has not only visited most of the ancient 
cemeteries strewn throughout the New 
England countryside, noting inscriptions, 
dates, and decorations, but she has also 
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made an exhaustive search of probate 
records and other documents, seeking in- 
formation about the origins of stones, 
their carvers’ names, the nature and de- 
tails of their business. In this way, she 
has succeeded in bringing to light an 
array of data of genuine value, much of 
it heretofore unknown. Most of her chap- 
ters tell the stories of these colonial stone- 
cutters, many of whom were artists and 
sculptors in their way, enabling the reader 
to identify their work, wherever it may be 
found. For this reason alone, to say noth- 
of the flood of light it casts upon colonial 
life and manners, this work will repay 
eareful consideration. A.B. H. 


Hymns 

THn EvoLturioN oF THE ENeLIsH HYMN. 
By Frederick John Gilman. Foreword by Sir 
H. Walford Davies. New York: the Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

The reviewer has long held that the 
clergy ought to know ecbhureh music far 
more intimately than they do. Such books 
as this are valuable adjuncts to a clergy- 
man’s library. The book is far more than 
its title indicates, for it deals not only 
with the English hymn but with music 
and religion in general, the beginnings of 
Christian song, Clairvaux and Assisi, 
Luther and Calvin, metrical Psalms, the 
influence of Quakerism and Puritanism 
upon music, modern hymns, hymns of 
childhood, and ends with a chapter on 
hymn tunes. The author writes sympa- 
thetically of these various periods in the 
evolution of church music and of the 
different schools from aucient times to 
modern. The book is of absorbing in- 
terest. The controversy of Bernard of 
Clairvaux with Cluny is set forth at some 
length. “Hundreds of lesser monasteries 
owed allegiance to it” (Cluny); “it 
boasted enormous wealth; its abbot lived 
in princely state; its furnishings and its 
table were luxurious. Outside its walls 
there were oppression, poverty, disease, 
degradation, war. Who can abide these 
contrasts?’ One, at least, could not; and 
an obscure monk in the Abbey of Cluny, 
likewise a Bernard, touched by these con- 
trasts, wrote his poem “On Contempt of 
the World,” a part of which we know as 
“Jerusalem the Golden,” through John 
Mason Neale’s effective translation. The 
author does not forget hymns of the larger 
fellowship and of social service. Samuel 
Johnson, Samuel Longfellow, Frederick 
Lucian Hosmer, and William Channing 
Gannett receive appreciative attention. 
The book is sympathetie with efforts of the 
past, but it is likewise imbued with the 
modern spirit. Ww. 8S. 8. 


Well Done 


LIBERAL Reiigion. By Claude Bnoch Sayre, 


_ Ph.D. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 


We are glad to note this publication by 
one of our Unitarian ministers, now lo- 
cated at Wichita, Kans., who came into 
our fellowship in 1925. The book, however, 
is not presented as a Unitarian tract, 
and carefully and wisely it avoids any 
denominational reference. It is a clear, 
impartial, and honest presentation of what 
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the liberal religion in the broader sense is, 
as the author conceives it; and concerned, 
as it is, with “the right to think and teach 
without legislative restrictions,” it is in- 
cidentally a plea for real religious liberty. 
Dr. Sayre writes in flowing, popular style, 
without the use of technical terms. He 
believes in religion and the church, and 
is convinced that the world is waiting for 
a rational interpretation of religion that 
shall integrate with science, minister to 
human needs, and accord with the highest 
ideals. He is evidently not a Humanist, 
but the human emphasis is, as it should 
be, very strong. He does not believe that 
prayer is ever answered, save as man 
answers his own prayer by worthy action; 
and he commends that type of prayer 
which Emerson defines as “looking at life 
from the highest point of view.” The 
book, a slender volume of a little over one 
hundred pages, should prove clarifying and 


stimulating to many readers. F. RB. 8. 
A Sequel 
Dun Recxonrne. By Stephen McKenna. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 


Seldom does a sequel prove as interesting 
as the original story, the later adventures 
of whose characters it aims to portray. 
To this rule, Galsworthy and Anthony 
Hope offer shining exceptions. Generally, 
however, the effect is quite the opposite. 
Of this familiar experience, Stephen Mc- 
Kenna’s Due Reckoning offers convincing 
proof. It is offered as the third and final 
part of the author’s trilogy, The Realists, 
the first two being Saviors of Society and 
The Secretary of State, already published. 
It is true that in Due Reckoning the same 
personages appear, the plot dealing with 
the shipwreck of Ambrose Sheridan’s 
second marital adventure. As a _ novel, 
however, in our opinion it stands more 
firmly alone, without reference to its pred- 
ecessors. Considered by itself, it is a story 
not without its elements of power. Mr. 
McKenna has a gift for writing sophisti- 
eated fiction. With convincing skill, he 
holds up an unclouded mirror to fashion- 
able English life. After the first hundred 
pages, we confess to having found the book 
interesting. However, what held us was 
not the previous lives of Sheridan, Laura, 
and Auriol, but the predicament in which 
they now found themselves involved. 
Herein, we think, will be the book’s appeal 
to the general reader. ALR. H. 


Books Received 


Top THN WorDS oF Happy Marriacn. By 
Rey. Herbert D. Shimer, D.D. - The Stratford 
Booklets. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
50 cents. i 

ABOUT THE MANGER. By Henry M. Hdmonds. 
The Stratford Booklets. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Company. 50 cents. 

HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL Connunc- 
TIONS. From Pre-Columbian Times to the Bnd 
of the American Civil War. By Bugene Pivany. 
Budapest: Royal Hungarian University Press. 

OPINION ON THE ROUMANIAN-HUNGARIAN 
Disputn Brrorn THN COUNCIL or THn LaAguE 
or Navrions. By Edwin M. Borchard. 

THe Srory or CHANNING. By Jabez T. 
Sunderland. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association, . A 
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Snow Carrier 


WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


Tandy Rogers and Scott Harbison stood 
breathlessly awaiting the return of Al 
Young over the flowing snow and ice. 
He tottered, fell, got up, and came on. 

“Here he comes!” 

“No—he’s down again. Al! Al! 
up 1? 

Though they knew that the wind was 
carrying their voices away from their 
friend, the two boys could not help shout- 
ing to encourage him. 

By turns they called to the struggling 
boy, and held their breath, expecting never 
to see him again. But slowly and against 
terrific odds, Al was nearing the shore of 
the snow river, where, with stout ropes, 
Tandy and Scott stood ready to pull him 
out of danger. 

The boys had come into the northern 
Rockies for a week’s winter camp. ‘They 
had been given the key of Tandy’s Uncle’s 
lodge on Deering Peak; and for three days 
‘they had gone on long hikes with French 
Pete, a famous mountain guide. On the 
fourth day they ventured out alone, but 
were driven back to the lodge by a blind- 
ing snowstorm. Pete had come late in 
the afternoon and brought snowshoes, and 
for the rest of the hours of daylight the 
boys had practiced traveling over the 
surface of the white carpet. 

“*Morrow we go see how snow she go 
slide down ze mountain, eh?” Pete pro- 
posed. 

“Glacier?” Al asked, and the other boys 

echoed his question. 
“Zat one beeg snow-slide—one leetle 
glacier—yes!” laughed Pete. ‘‘Me, I show 
you how to take a good ride on ze snow- 
slide, eh? Zat one good fun!” 

“Why, Uncle Tandy never told me that 
there was a glacier up here!” Tandy was 
as surprised as the other boys at the 
Vrenchman’s information. 

But Pete insisted that he could lead 
them to icy fields that moved, and promised 
to come next day to give the boys this 
new experience, . 

The storm was over and the sun shin- 
ing when they woke. They had a hurried 
breakfast, and then fastened on their 
snowshoes and spent the morning gliding 
about near the lodge, awaiting Pete. In 
the afternoon one of Pete’s boys came up 
to the lodge to say that his father had 
been obliged to go down to the village for 
supplies, but that he would be up to see 
them on the next day. r H 

“We'll miss seeing the glacier!’ ex- 
claimed Al. “We've got to break camp 
day after to-morrow, and you promised 
your Uncle Tandy you’d pack his fur 
rugs ready to be shipped.” 

“T know,” said Tandy soberly. “And 
that job will take the best part of to- 
morrow. Say, Jean, do you know where 
the glacier is?” 


. 


Get 


The small boy shook his head. “Glah- 
sheer?’ He pronounced the word as he 
had heard it. 

“The snow river? The snow slide?’ 
Scott tried to arouse the youngster’s brain. 

“Oh! Ze snow she slide! Oh! Over 
zair!’ Jean pointed to the northwest. 

“Do you know the way?” Al, who was 
getting more excited about the prospect 
of an adventure, put the question. 

Jean nodded. “But, me I no can go— 
all zat way—to-day. My mamma say I 
go up, I come down, queeck !’ 

“Just show us the way, Jean,” said 
Tandy. ‘And then you run home as quick 
as you can.” ; 

In his broken English, small Jean indi- 
cated a trail which led between pines over 
a hog’s back to a second peak beyond 
Deering. 

“Go round and round—you see zat— 
what you look for pretty soon. My papa 
take beeg rope when he go slide.” 

“All right, Jean, thanks.” Tandy took 
two stout lengths. 

The boys started 
leading. 

“What time is it now, Scott?’ asked 
Tandy, when they had crossed the ridge 
and were about to leave the pines. 

“Quarter past two,” said Scott, who was 
timekeeper for the campers. ‘We've 
been nearly an hour coming, and if we 
don’t come to the glacier in the next hour, 
we'll have to turn around. We don’t want 
to be so far from the lodge at night, with 
another snowstorm brewing.” 

“There it is!” cried Al, pointing to the 
west. 

A broad clear field of snow shone about 
half a mile below them. Without another 
word, the boys hurried toward it. ‘They 
came to the jagged rocks and ice which 
marked the boundary of the strange river. 

“Is it moving, really?” asked Scoit. 

Al broke off a chunk of ice and tossed 
it. For a few moments the boys watched 


in Indian file, Al 


it, and then they broke into a dispute. ' 


Tandy was sure that it slowly moved; 
but Seott and Al declared that it stayed 
where it had been thrown, 

“Tt’s the color of the slide, that’s why 
you can’t tell. If we had thought to 
bring along some sticks, we could s9on 
tell,” said Tandy. 

“T’m going to step out on to it,” said 
Al. “I'll know in a minute whether it is 
moving or not.” 

Before the other boys could stop him, 
Al had jumped. He lost his footing as 
he struck the slide and tumbled over and 
over; finally sprawling awkwardly, face 
downward. It was some moments before 
he got to his knees and then slowly stood 
up. 

“She moves!” he shouted, exultantly. 
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“Come back!” insisted Tandy. ‘“You’ve 
had enough of that!” 

Al turned his back and stood looking 
“aeross the wide, white expanse. To his 
horror, when he again faced his friends, 
a crack had appeared in the slide and a 
kind of slush was widening between him 
and the bank. 

“Come back!” Both Scott and Tandy 
were shouting now. 

“IT can’t!” Al pointed to the danger 
“which threatened him. “I'll go down- 
stream. Probably I can cross down there.” 

The other boys watched him set out, 
keeping pace with him as he picked 
his way downward. It seemed to them 
that he was going faster than his legs 
were carrying him. They ran at top 
speed, trying to keep him in sight. The 
banks closed in and grew more and more 
precipitous; and darkness was coming on 
with a gray warning of more snow. 

The snow river turned a sharp corner; 
and the wind that had helped Tandy and 
Scott send their voices over to Al now 
earried the sounds away. They tried 
every few seconds to urge him to come 


Changeless 


Changeless march the stars above, 

Changeless morn succeeds to even; 

Still the everlasting hills 

Changeless watch the changeless heaven. 
—Charles Kingsley. 


Sentence Sermon 


God is in all that liberates and lifts; 
In all that humbles, sweetens, and con- 
soles. 


—J. R. Lowell. 


closer to the bank, where the ice and 
snow looked perfectly solid. 

At last Scott said, “I’m going to pre- 
tend to go out to Al’s assistance. That 
will bring him in if anything will.” 

Suiting act to word, he started over the 
bank. Immediately Al began making head- 
way toward his friends. He was franti- 
eally waving them back. Tandy dragged 
Scott up over the edge of the bank, but 
just as Scott gripped a chunk of ice, 
the piece broke and he fell down close to 
the grinding edge of the glacier. 

It cost Tandy a desperate struggle to 
drag Scott back up on the bank; but, when 
both boys had rested a moment they were 
again all anxiety about Al. 

He had reached the slushy spot now and 
one minute floundered—or seemed to— 
and the next was coming on. At last he 
was below the bank. The boys had tied 
the two ropes together; and now, with 
one end weighted with a piece of ice, they 
began swinging it out toward Al. He 
grasped wildly at it; missed it; but finally 
eaught it, and was able to wind it around 
his body. 

Then it was but a matter of a few 
minutes to get him back on “dry land,” as 
he said, after he caught his breath. 

At first they could not make out where 
they were; but the black tops of pines 
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along the ridge gave them their direction, 
and after another two hours’ weary tramp 
they were inside the lodge with a fire 
built and supper in view. 

[All rights reserved] 
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M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 
The woods are waiting, - 
Hushed and still; 

The brooks are sleeping 
At Nature’s will. 


The trees, expecting 
Their first deep thrill, 
Forget to notice 

Late Winter’s chill. 


For Springtime’s coming 
Up the hill; 

And soon a miracle— 
The daffodil! 


te 


Ture RANCH ON THE BwbAveR. By Andy 
Adams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 

The Ranch on the Beaver is a genuine, 
thrilling cowboy story. It really continues 
the adventures of Wells Brothers, the 
Young Cattle Kings, an earlier book. All 
the attendants of Western ranch life are 
brought on and play their parts: rodeo, 
mustang hunt, prairie fire, cattle rustlers, 
adventures on the trail, the way cattle 
are cared for and sold. The plot includes 
the dangers of ranch life, and the skill, 
nerve, and resource required to circum- 
vent them. Information, as well as 
thrills, are, for the young people who 
happen on this volume, the two requisites 
for the modern young person’s story. 


Our Lirrtn Lape Cousin. By Anna B. 
Sloane. Boston: L. C. Page & Oo. $1.00. 

Many children’s books are coming from 
the press in which an interesting story 
and descriptions of peoples and localities 
combine. Owr Little Lapp Cousin, in “The 
Little Cousin” series, introduces us to 
dwellers in midnight Lapp Land. The 
Lapps, as this narrative depicts them, have 
many legends and traditions which exert 
an important influence on the people of 
to-day. Hspecially the young Lapps are 
profoundly affected by this folklore. All 
this the author weaves into her tale. A 
driving blizzard, a wolf hunt, and adven-’ 
tures with those remarkable creatures, 
the reindeer, add plenty of color and zest 
to the story. 


THe Book or Bravery. 
Lanier. 
$3.50. 

Between 1918 and 1920, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons published three volumes entitled 
Books. of Bravery. These books were 
cordially welcomed. The publishers are 
now issuing all three volumes as a single 
book for a moderate price. Thus we have 
between the covers of one volume one 
hundred of the most stirring accounts of 
heroic adventure on record. The author 
obtained his inspiration, as is liable to 
be the case, from a minor occurrence. 


By Henry W. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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He was talking with a boy about bravery, 
and learned that the lad could not recall 
any very brave man or woman in history. 
This fired a train of thought which re- 
sulted in as complete a collection as it 
was possible to make of heroic deeds. 
Here it is. What book could parents more 
wisely place in the hands of their sons? 
We cannot think of one. Here is a veri- 
table treasure-house of inspiration. 
E. H.C. 


Little March Wind’s Work 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


One morning, Gentle Springtime woke 
Little March Wind very early, before the 
sun had risen in the sky. 

“Come, Little March Wind,’ she said 
gently, “there is work for you to do to-day. 
You must work hard to help get the earth 
ready for all the little spring children 
who will soon be coming.” 

Away flew Little March Wind over the 
meadow. Up in the sky some snow clouds 
were floating, and he saw old Father 
Boreas blowing them away. 

Soon Little March Wind saw a snow- 
bank in the meadow near him. Away he 
sped and blew gently upon it, until the 
snow melted and he could see a tiny bit 
of green peeping through the brown leaves 
covering it. 

“The hepaticas will soon be here,” he 
said as he flew on. 

The brook was still wearing a silver 
coat of ice, so Little March Wind blew 
and blew until the silver coat split and 
he could hear the gentle murmur of the 
water, free from its winter’s prison. 

“Soon the minnows will be jumping in 
the water,’ said he, and hurried on. 

Down in a meadow he heard a little 
yoice say, “Welcome, dear Little March 
Wind.” 

There, smiling at him from her furry 
hood, was little Pussy Willow. 

“Spring has come,” chuckled Little 
Mareh Wind as he flew on, drying up 
patches of mud and water, blowing away 
the dead leaves and rubbish that Autumn 
had left behind. “Soon the birds and 
flowers will be here. They will find the 
snow all gone, the brooks running, and 
the dead leaves gone from the meadow.” 

Then away he flew to sleep until once 
more Gentle Springtime should call him 
to help her make the earth ready for her 
sister, Smiling Summer. 


Brave Docs. By Lilian Gask. New York: 
Thomas Y. Orowell Company. $1.50. 

If you really are a lover of dogs, you 
will read these ten stories founded on fact, 
and be drawn the more closely to your 
canine friends. If you do not like dogs, 
read the book all the more carefully, and 
see what fine qualities are concealed by 
that shaggy fur coat, wagging tail, and be- 
seeching eyes. At any rate, give the book 
to the children, for each of these tales tells 
of a really unusual or heroic act performed 
by a dog. No longer uncertain whether to 
fear or to love a dog, a child will soon dis- 
cover that about the best pal he can have 
is his own devoted pup. 
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Tuo ADVENTURES OF PaUL BUNYAN. By 
James Cloyd Bowman. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $2.00. 


Among the several collections of stories 
about Paul Bunyan, legendary hero of the 
lumberjacks, this is the first that has been 
written especially for children. And what 
hero could appeal more to any boy’s im- 
agination? Big, boyish Paul is heroic in 
every way. He was so tall that he could 
see over the tops of all the trees (except 
some of the highest tamaracks). He could 
cut down ninety-seven of the finest pine- 
trees in Canada with one stroke of his 
enormous axe! His journeys with Babe, 
the blue ox (who was so big that Paul 
had to have a telescope to see where the 
other end of him was), and his exploits 
in freeing the trees from their age-old 
bondage, are real adventure-stories. The 
author’s style is simple and readable. 
Every page breathes the spirit of the 
great North Woods, and the happy, hardy 
men who work and play there. c. 8. H. 


CHATTHRBOX. Boston: 


$1.00. 

Many a gray-headed man and woman 
will call to mind the fascinated interest 
with which he or she read, as a child, the 
stories, adventures, historical incidents 
and descriptions of strange peoples, as 
told in that series of wonderful books 
named Chatterbox. This book is of the 
series 1928. It follows the same old, 
alluring method of short accounts and 
realistic illustrations. Here is enough ma- 
terial to keep the most avid child-reader 
busy for a year. And we venture to say 
that fathers and mothers, should they 
chance to pick up the book, will not lay 
it down until they have renewed those 
youthful days when the appearance of a 
new Chatterbor in the home was a red- 
letter event. 


L. 0. Page & Oo. 


GRITLI’S CHILDREN. By Johanna Spyri. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


Madam Spyri has written of the children 
of Switzerland with an understanding, 
sympathy, and zest no other juvenile 
writer has attained. Gritli’s children are 
Elsi and Fani. These, with their friends, 
make a group having individuality, and a 
combined interest and ambition sufficient 
to hold youthful readers, Fred is a 
naturalist, and packs his pockets with bugs 
and such small animals as he ean cram 
into them. Nora Stanhope, the invalid 
child, comes to the mountain village in 
search of health. Finally, her mother, 
Mrs. Stanhope, adopts Elsi and Fani, and 
takes them to her villa on the Rhine, scene 
of delightful playtimes. A book alive with 
human interest. 


CHRISTMAS IN STORYLAND. Maud Van Buren 
and Katharine I. Bemis. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $2.00. 


One seldom finds so surprising an an- 
thology of children’s stories, especially 
about Christmas. Zona Gale, Temple 
Bailey, Mary Austin, Hlsie Singmaster, 
Albert Bigelow Paine, are among the well- 
known and beloved writers. Such a collec- 
tion should be in every child’s library. 
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Youth Has Its Day—and Week 


FREDERICK T. McGILL, Jr. 


OUNG PEOPLH’S SUNDAY is no 

longer a novelty. Unitarian churches 
from San Jose, Calif., to Portland, Maine, 
invited youth to speak for itself from more 
than two hundred pulpits on February 5. 
Young girls read Scripture, schoolboy ath- 
letes offered prayers, college students 
preached respectfully to their elders. Lo- 
eal guilds of the Y. P. R. U. took charge 
of music and flowers, provided ushers, and 
received the offering, which in many cases 
was forwarded to the treasury of the na- 
tional organization. Of still deeper signifi- 
cance, Young People’s Sunday was ob- 
served in the pews as well as in the pul- 
pits, the churches being thronged with 
boys and girls, young men and young 
women, who showed their appreciation for 
the observance of “their day.” 

The idea of a special Sunday in recogni- 
tion of youth was conceived in 1917, when 
a few local societies inaugurated a “Young 
People’s Day” as a novel experiment. By 
1920, Young People’s Sunday was being 
observed generally throughout the -Unita- 
rian churches of New England. That 
which ten years ago was a new venture 
restricted to a few scattered churches has 
now become a nation-wide tradition. 

This year the day was observed in a 
variety of ways. In most societies, the 
minister gave up the arrangement of the 
service entirely to the young people, and 
became for a Sunday a member of the 
congregation. In certain churches, the 
younger members conducted special vesper 
services. In others, the young people took 
over the greater part of the order of wor- 
ship, while the minister preached a sermon 
ona subject of particular interest to youth. 

Young People’s Sunday was generally 
observed throughout the New England 
churches. Among the other cities in which 
such services were held are New York 
City, Brooklyn, Ithaca, and Troy, ,N.Y.; 
Wilmington, Del.; Cincinnati and Toledo, 
Ohio; Jacksonville, Fla.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Chicago, Evanston, Rock Island, and 
Moline, Ill.; Davenport, Iowa; Redlands 
and San Jose, Calif., and Seattle, Wash. 
(University Church). In Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., the observance will be 
held on March 4; in the church of James- 
town, N.Y., it was held on February 19. 

Young People’s Sunday, like all innova- 
tions, brings forth the question, “Is it 
worth while?” The answer lies in the 
experience of those people who have ob- 
served the day; of the older. people, who 
have found that youth, like age, can think 
devoutly and beautifully; of the young 
people themselves, who have been drawn 
together by the loyalty to a common cause, 
and the opportunity for self-catechism. 
The observance is more than a gesture, 
more than a chance for parents and chil- 
dren to forget their suspicions, and pat 
each other on the back in mutual con- 
descension. It is a day for young and old 
to get acquainted, for each to consider the 
other’s viewpoint. The results are im- 
pressive. 

The young people in the pulpit on Febru- 
ary 5 preached constructive sermons. 


They affirmed, not denied. They spent 
little time in replying to the criticisms of 
their elders, but made positive suggestions. 
Typical of the constructive sermon was 
that given at East Lexington, Mass., by 
Miss Virginia L. Frederick of Dorchester, 
Mass., on the subject, “Self-Realization” : 

“One of the biggest mistakes a leader of 
any kind can make is to refuse to trust 
his inferiors with responsibility. It is not 
alone the older people who hesitate to 
trust in the abilities of youth. Even the 
young people themselves—people of my 
own age—hesitate to turn over the man- 
agement of the local Y. P. R. U. group to 
the younger and less experienced members. 
We, like the older people in the church, 
have put so much time and effort into the 
work and by doing so have been so inspired 
to attain heights which we conceitedly be- 
lieve to be visible only to us, that we can- 
not realize that others might not only be 
able to fill our places, but even progress 
still farther. 

“Tf those of our country who are blindly 
searching for the thrill of self-realization 
could be taught to find the road, and those 
who are already on it would attempt no 
detours or short-cuts, would it not be a 
privilege to be a citizen of a nation of 
thrill-seekers ?” 

Morrison Sharp of the Second Church, 
Boston, Mass., speaking at Keene, N.H., 
said: 

“Despite the growth of the material re- 
sources of our church, we are warned that 
its membership is shrinking. To meet 
this situation the Unitarian fellowship 
needs to increase the effectiveness of its 
church school program, not only among its 
own membership, but also among the thou- 
sands of young people throughout the 
country unchurched by their own intel- 
lectual advancement.” 

Frank B. Frederick preached on “Cracks 
and Cafions” at the First Church in Dor- 
chester. He said in part: 

“Last summer I took an automobile trip 
of four days with friends. Happily, I was 
relieved of the responsibility of driving. 
And what a trip it turned out to be—for 
that driver! Rain and mud, all of the four 
days. Tires gave’ out, a bearing knocked 
threateningly, traffic laws were inadvert- 
ently transgressed, hotels were filled, and 
rooms were not to be had. Nothing went 
right. But we all recall the trip with 
extreme pleasure. All depended upon the 
driver. His was the power to magnify 
those troubles to the point of their domi- 
nating the situation. His also was the 
power to meet each as it came, cast it in 
its proper place in the background of the 
picture of our trip, focus the lights on the 
joy of being together and getting there 
eventually, and letting the shadows swal- 
low up the bumps as they passed.” 

Miss Harriet Knowlton of Cambridge, 
Mass., spoke on “One Attitude of Youth,” 
at the Unitarian Church of Randolph, 
Mass. “The contact that some of us are 
privileged to have with a person who has 
found the key to a beautiful life,” said 
Miss Knowlton, “is one of the highest ex- 
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periences that came to us. The rare 
glimpses that we sometimes get into souls 
who have found peace on earth; who have 
not made a dash at life, but have fought 
out every step of their path with sincerity 
and patience; who have understood and 
accepted reality and made of it a song 
that everyone could sing; and who have 
passed on, or are still proceeding with the 
same calm in the face of loss, disease, or 
death, gaining for themselves an immor- 
tality—those rare glimpses should be the 
clues to life’s deeper significance.” 

Miss Faustina Wade of Woburn, Mass., 
was general chairman of Young People's 
Week activities throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

The observance of Young People’s Week 
in Boston, has usually included a play and 
a formal dance. This year, as in 1927, it 
seemed feasible to postpone the dance until 
later in the month. It will be held under 
the chairmanship of Miss Virginia L. 
Frederick on February 21 at Unity House. 

The play presented this year was ‘The 
Goose Hangs High,” by Lewis Beach. The 
Fine Arts Theater was well filled at both 
performances, Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings, February 10 and 11, and as usual 
the production was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Miss Beatrice Chapin of Waltham, 
Mass., was chairman of the Dramatic Com- 
mittee, and Miss Ruey Packard of Roslin- 
dale, Mass., was business manager. 

The cast of the play in Boston included 
Dorothea Deignan, Medford, Mass.; Kath- 
arine M. Glidden, Dorchester; Benjamin 
Worth, Waltham; Burton Worth, Wal- 
tham; Georgia C. Glidden, Dorchester; J. 
Clifford Hammond, Waltham; Alice Ree- 
hill, Brookline, Mass.; Norman Provest, 
Woburn; Harriet Knowlton, Cambridge; 
Charles §S. Bolster, Dorchester; Thomas 
Barry, Salem, Mass.; Priscilla Sawyer, 
Woburn ; John Winthrop Packard, Canton, 
Mass. 


Dr. Merrill at King’s Chapel 


Dr. William P. Merrill of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, will 
preach at the King’s Chapel noon services 
in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Friday, 
February 28-March 2. Dr. Merrill was 
trained for the ministry at Rutgers Col- 
lege and Union Theological Seminary, and 
was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry 
in 1890. He served as pastor of Trinity 
Chureh, Chestnut: Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the Sixth Church in Chicago, IIl., be- 
fore being called to his present position 
in 1911. Since 1915 he has been president 
of the trustees of the Church Peace Union. 
He is well known as a preacher and 
author of books on faith, internationalism, 
and kindred subjects, his latest being 
“Liberal Christianity.” 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Grosyenor Dawe, 
who was recently in Duval County in 
connection with the industrial survey of 
Florida, occupied the pulpit of the United 
Liberal Church, Unitarian-Universalist, 
January 8, speaking on “The Spirit of 
Florida.” He is the father of Robert S. 
Dawe, formerly Middle Atlantic States sec- 
retary of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
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Teaching Social Hygiene in the Churches | 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


If the church is a school for teach- 
ing how to live the good life, sex edu- 
cation has a proper and prominent 
place in its program. Mrs. Spencer, 
liberal minister and lecturer on ethics 
and social service, formerly of the 
Meadville Theological . faculty, :told 
the New York League of Unitarian 
Women at its meeting in New York 
City, February 2, how this should be 
done. The following outline deals 
with technique, which is the chief 
need of those church groups who have 
the will and seek the way. 


I. Social Service touches Social Hy- 
giene at the following points— 

Through family case work where ven- 
ereal disease, or vicious habits, or delin- 
quency of parents or children, or neces- 
sary application of any member of the 
family for the service of the Domestic 
Relations or Children’s Court show a need 
for correction of personal faults in mat- 
ters of sex-relationship. The church 
parish assistant, or a church committee, 
may be in touch with Social Service—or, 
if not, should be. 

To make such contact effective a study 
of case records should be secured from 
a family case worker in associated chari- 
ties or similar agency, each case to be 
stated as a problem: and after each mem- 
ber of the group has tried to solve the 
problem, then the solution attempted by 
the expert case worker is to be stated 
and its results weighed and discussed. 
The “project method” probably cannot be 
used at its full in a church group, but 
the use of the material actually in hand 
of the social service case-worker is avail- 
able for a first-hand dealing with real 
people and their conditions, and is the 
best way to get at the pathological social 
eonditions involved in the definite rela- 
tionship of one side of social hygiene to 
social service. Any bad laws or insuffi- 
cient protection of family life and of chil- 
dren and youth should, of course, hold 
the attention of church students in such 
a study. Public opinion has to secure 
many bettered conditions, and the church 
is responsible for public opinion in a 
great degree. 


iis 
ice— 

Through recreation and settlement work, 
where there is need for more and better 
provision for wholesome good times under 
moral protection, and with agencies for 
educational and physical training; aids to 
better development than the home affords. 
Here the church has a duty to enlarge 
such opportunities in both city and subur- 
ban town and rural districts. Recreation 
and physical training should be a large 
part of the approach of the church to 
youth. Chances for young people at work, 
both young men and young women, to 
meet “nice people” and to meet each other 
under right conditions, should be offered 
by the churches as a sacred duty. In the 


Social Hygiene touches Social Serv- 


age when sex-attraction works most freely, 
young men and young women should meet 
each other often under right auspices. Mem- 
bers of churches should use their homes 
for this purpose, and as far as possible 
chureh buildings should be provided with 
recreation rooms. For special leadership 
a combination of physical culture director 
and game and dance leader may be found 
in one person, either salaried or volunteer, 
or it may be that two volunteers can 
divide the work and get sufficient helpers 
to make sure that each and every young 
person related has a better time at the 
church than elsewhere. Not to “loaf,” but 
to help actively in a common effort to 
make all feel at home and get a stronger 
body and a-more contended mind. A 
church committee should make this its 
special business. 


Ill. The Church touches the School— 


Through adult education of all sorts. 
The church should be obviously a school 
for all who wish to learn what perhaps 
the day school does not teach, or which 
they have missed in their earlier school- 
ing : forums, classes, special readings, plays 
read or acted, pageants, festivals—all 
manner of educational activities of an at- 
tractive sort which bring old and young 
together and make a homelike place of 
learning. The church ean do this work 
as no other ageney can, because it has a 
smaller and for the. most part a more 
homogeneous group to work with than 
has any other agency. Of course, every 
church should “have a parent-teacher 
group, however small, where parents and 
teachers can study child-culture problems, 
and bring the scattered ends of education 
more in harmony with some conscious 
plan. Some one capable man or woman 
should be in charge of this work to in- 
sure an ethical program and a truly social 
atmosphere for all educational gatherings. 


IV. The Church touches Social Hygiene 
directly— 

Through definite sex-education, in the 
parent-teacher group especially, and for 
young people by the discussion of prob- 
lems of the family, of marriage, of right 
building of the home life, ete. Sex-educa- 
tion requires specially trained teachers. 
These can be secured through the help of 
the American Social Hygiene Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
These teachers and lecturers can often 
be secured, free of expense, to initiate 
courses of study. A ministers’ meeting, 
including all denominations, should be con- 
vened, first, to start the desire for expert 
guidance in this matter. Then there 
should be as much union of parent-teacher 
forces as possible, and as much gathering 
of local information to enable those capa- 
ble of carrying the study begun by visit- 
ing experts, and in general a campaign— 
first, to show why and how sex-education 
is desirable, and second, how it can be 
given in day school and Sunday-school, 
and in parent-teacher groups. 
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Social hygiene should thus furnish in 
the four directions indicated a year’s study 
for the several groups along lines of their 
special interest, and be one of the essen- 
tial things done each year, in better and 
better form, to set the church consciously 
and of purpose in the front rank of in- 
fluences that help to make marriage and 
the family better and more permanent. 
Character training along the lines of the 
most intimate and vital of human relation- 
ships is a recognized duty of the church, 
as well as of the school and the home. 
Perhaps one meeting each month during 
the eight most active ones in the church 
year, if well managed, would be the right 
proportion. 


Albert C. White 

The sad news of the passing from this 
life of Rey. Albert C. White has been re- 
ceived from New Port Richey, Fla. 

Mr. White was born in Newark, Ohio, 
November 15, 1852. He was educated at 
Tufts College, where he received his A.B. 
in 1876, and at the Crane Theological 
School of Tufts, which he attended from 
1877 to 1880. He was ordained in the, 
latter year, and thereafter served Uni- 
yersalist and Unitarian churches, prin- 
cipally in New England, with Western 
pastorates in Stuart, Iowa, and in Ham- 
ilton, Flint, and Attica, Ohio. His last 
charge in the North was the pastorate of 
the First Parish Unitarian Chureh in 
Tyngsboro, Mass., to which he came 
in 1918. 

After preaching five years in Tyngsboro, 
Mr. and Mrs. White were forced by his 
failing health to leave the North for the 
milder climate of the South. It was with 
deepest regret that the members of his 
parish accepted his resignation in 1923 in 
order that he might go to Florida to regain 
his health and build up his strength. 

During the time Mr. White was minister 
in Tyngsboro he built up the church mate- 
rially and endeared himself to the whole 
community by his sunny and _ genial 
disposition. 

In Florida he was minister of the Uni- 
versalist Chureh of Our Father, in Pensa- 
cola, retiring from this pastorate in 1927. 

Mr. White leaves a wife, eight chil- 
dren—Richard, Corydon, Margaret, Mer- 
ritt, Corinne, Horace, Walter, and Helen, 
and several grandchildren. 

Mr. and Mrs. White spent last summer 
in East Winthrop, Maine, and returned 
South in the autumn, accompanied by their 
daughter, Corinne, who was with him at 
the time of his death. 


Circulating Library 
The following books have been acquired 
by the Circulating Library, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., either by purchase 
or gift, since January 15: 


Apter. “Life and Destiny.” 

Barton. “Man Nobody Knows.” 1925. 

Irwin. ‘The Next War, and Appeal to 
Common Sense.” 1921. 

Reese. “Humanism.” 1926. 


Hopepatgr, Mass.—Forty men meet twice 
a month in the evening for a Bible study | 
forum led by the minister of the Unitarian 
Parish, Rev. JB. H. Tegarden. 
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New Life in Randolph 


Mission scheduled for March 4—11 


NE of the most interesting develop- 
ments among the Unitarian churches 
of Greater Boston, Mass., is that now going 
on at the Church of the Unity at Randolph, 
Mass., after a long period of decline and 
discouragement, following a division in 
the parish. “ : 
The property is now very valuable, an 
the church plant is the best and by far the 
most beautiful in Randolph. The audi- 
torium has a deep chancel and a fine organ. 
About eight years ago, Rey. Milton BE. 
Muder of the First Parish in Westwood, 
Mass., was invited to supply the pulpit for 
several successive Sunday afternoons. So 
impressed has he been with the unusual 


Young People’s Sunday, with Miss Knowl- 
ton preaching the sermon. 

Beginning with Sunday, March 4, and 
continuing through March 11, a mission 
will be conducted under the joint auspices 
of the local parish and the Norfolk Con- 
ference, with the Laymen’s League co- 
operating. Rey. Miles Hanson is to be the 
mission preacher. Each church of the 
Conference will be invited to assist the 
mission by sending delegates to any or all 
of the meetings. It is expected that the 
mission will stimulate considerable local 
interest. 

The American Unitarian Association is 
repairing the roof of the church building 


CHURCH OF THE UNITY, RANDOLPH, MASS. 


loyalty of the little group of worshipers, 
and such faith has he in the future possi- 
bilities of the parish, that he has con- 
tinued to serve the parish Sunday after- 
noons for a very small recompense and at 
considerable personal sacrifice. About a 
year ago, the attendance began to grow. 
Last year, the Committee on Survey of the 
Norfolk Conference made a study of the 
Randolph situation, and, being favorably 
impressed by the opportunity, recom- 
mended that the Conference assist the 
parish by employing a parish worker for 
half-time, Such a worker has been there 
since December 1, Miss Harriet Knowlton, 
who divides her time between Dedham 
and Randolph. 

In recent months the attendance has 
doubled, and interest in all church or- 
ganizations has been intensified. A branch 
of the Y. P. R. U. has been organized, 
which had full charge of the service on 


and is helping to redecorate the church 
auditorium, and it has made an appropria- 
tion to augment the minister’s salary. 


New Bulletin, Wilmington, Del. 

Volume one, Number One, of The Uni- 
tarian Bulletin comes to THE REGISTER 
from the First Unitarian Church of Wil- 
mington, Del., where Rev. William A. Vroo- 
man is the minister. Of all the Unitarian 
church bulletins, it is the most catholic in 
its range of material, containing not only 
parish notes and expositions of Unitarian 
thought, but short articles on “Lengthen- 
ing the Life Line,” “College Graduates,” 
“Smokers’ Matches,” and “Wandering 
Minds.” The last named is concerned 
with the cultivation of the power of con- 
centration, and quotes the saying, “Inat- 
tention is voluntary feeble-mindedness.” 
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Wisdom on Immigration 


Unitarian Club hears Ex-Commissioner 
Wallis and votes to urge his 
reform measures 


Wm. Roger Greeley, a trustee of Tur 


‘Reeister and a councilor of the Laymen’s 


League, presided for the first time as 
president of the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
Mass., at the meeting February 8. Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, formerly United States 
Commissioner of Immigration, Ellis Island, 
New York City, spoke on “Immigration 
and Americanization.” He urged several 
changes in present immigration policy and 
practice, particularly examination of pro- 
spective immigrants in their own country 
and “intelligent, humane distribution on 
this side,” sending immigrants where they 
are most needed in industry and agricul- 
ture. By unanimous yote the Club em- 
powered its officers to draft resolutions 
embodying these recommendations and to 
send them to Washington. 

Preceding Mr. Wallis’s address, Mr. 
Greeley gave a short talk on the state of 
the church. He referred to the recent 
young people’s Sunday services and the 
young people’s meetings at the Shoals, 
declaring that the church was sound as 
regards its young people. He made men- 
tion of the preaching missions of the Lay- 
men’s League, and the work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in opening new 
churches and assisting the sister churches 
in Transylvania. THE CHRISTIAN ReEcIs- 
TER, he said, was read by three times as 
many people as formerly. 

Mr. Greeley called attention to the fact. 
that the Club’s quota for tickets for the 
joint banquet of the church clubs of Bos- 
ton, May 14, in Mechanics Hall, was 170, 
out of a total of 2,000. 


Out for 105 Per Cent. 


The president of the board of trustees 
of All Souls Chureh, New York City, has 
reported to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation that All Souls has taken up 
actively Dr. Cornish’s suggestion of en- 
deavoring “by the first of May to make 
our Fellowship in all departments 105 per 
cent. of what it is to-day.” 

“Dr. Simons has been strenuously or- 
ganizing to that end,” Mr. Neuensearffer 
writes, “with the support of the board of 
trustees and the affiliated societies of All 
Souls. We believe that by striving to 
attain the goal which you have set we 
can well reach it every year, adding 
thereby consistently to our members and 
effectiveness. Because of the reasonable- 
ness of your suggestion we believe that 
the results will prove lasting.” 


Outlaw-War Treaties Contest 


The management of the National Ora- 
torical Contest on Outlaw-War Treaties 
sends out a reminder that local leaders 
must send in for commissions to organize 
community bronze medal contests before 
March 15. Arthur Charles Watkins is the 
secretary at the headquarters of the Com- 
mittee, 582 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
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The League’s Needs 


The present financial situation and future operations 


That the continuance of the educational 
and missionary work of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League literally depends upon the 
degree of financial support which its mem- 
bers can very shortly pledge is made plain 
in the following statement contained in 
the League’s bulletin, The Spokesman, of 
February 15: 


hence it does 
older or- 


The League is young, 
not have the endowments of 
ganizations. 

Hence, when the co-operative Unitarian 
Foundation campaign for the financing of 
the work of the fellowship-at-large fell 
short of expectation, the League was 
“hard hit.” From this source, it can 
expect only $17,000 a year; from other 
sources, $18,500; a total of $35,500. 

But to meet the cost of our missionary, 
educational, and administrative work— 
carried on with the severest economies— 
an additional $25,000 must be raised. 

A member of the League, impressed 
with the splendid work of the preaching 
missions, has given us enough to insure 
the direct mission expenditures, with the 
understanding that the League will take 
care of the general expenses. Obviously, 
the continuance of the League is necessary 
for the administration of the missions, as 
well as for the Church School Institutes 
and other activities. p 

Here are three definite pieces of mis- 
sionary work which will have to be 
stopped unless the League can look to its 
members for support: 


Preaching Missions—Begun six years 
ago, these have acquainted thousands with 
the liberal faith. Advertising and pub- 
licity have carried the message to still 
other thousands. Hundreds of new mem- 
bers have been added to Unitarian 
churches. 

Aid to Student Work—Students will not 
lose their faith if they come into contact 
with a church that gives them a sane, 
spiritual interpretation of their new knowl- 
edge. Certain churches in college towns 
that strive to interest students in liberal 
religion have been financially aided by the 
League, but such assistance will have to 
be stopped entirely unless adequate funds 
are forthcoming. 

Bible Institutes—The League believes 
that laws against the teaching of evolu- 
tion and the Fundamentalist-Modernist 
controversy are caused primarily by the 
belief in the infallible Bible. Show people 
the real origin and character—and the 
real worth—of the Scriptures, and a new 
age of enlightenment and progress will be 
on the way. Rey. Frank W. Pratt, D.D., 
of Richmond, Va., is lecturing on the Bible 
and evolution in the South for the Lay- 
men’s League. The League hopes to con- 
tinue and expand this work. 

Are not these things worth doing? Mem- 
bers of the League who say “Yes,” and 
who are financially able to contribute more 
than. their membership dues, are invited 
to take one of these forms of special yearly 
membership suggested by the Council: 
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Contributing Laymen $10 
Subscribing Laymen $25 
Maintaining Laymen $50 
Sustaining Laymen $100 
Supporting Laymen $500 


. The continuance of these and other ac- 
tivities of the League literally depends 
upon the degree of financial support which 
we shall receive from our members. _ 

After all, isn’t it logical that the lib- 
eralizing educational work of the League 
should be directly supported by its mem- 
bership? 


Wi-Lo-Seans Thrive 


Conduct young people’s service of Jack- 
sonville, Fla.—Membership grows 
from four to eighty 

For the first time in its history, the 
United Liberal Church of Jacksonville, 
Fla., had on February 5 a service con- 
ducted entirely by its young people, mem- 
bers of the Wi-Lo-Se Council of Truth 
Seekers. There were four short addresses. 
The service was in charge of the Council’s 
executive secretary, William A. Bain. The 
collection went to the national office of 
the Y. P. R. U., with which the Council 
is now affiliated. 

The Wi-Lo-Se ( Wi-sdom, Lo-ve, Se-rvice) 
Council was organized by Rey. James C. 
Coleman, the minister, and Mrs. Coleman 
August 12, 1926 with four members. It 
has since become one of the outstanding 
young people’s organizations of the liberal 
churches, with a membership of more than 
eighty. The average attendance at its 
weekly Tuesday evening meetings through 
the church year for the past year and a 
half has been over fifty. 

The Council has put on a number of 
plays, dances, and minstrel shows, main- 
tained a strong basket-ball team during 
the past season, held a May-day field meet 
at the beach, donated over a hundred dol- 
lars to local charity, tendered two banquets 
to prominent visitors of the church, and 
more recently one to their new officers and 
basket-ball team, at which some eighty 
people were present, and has also fur- 
nished a choir and musicians for the 
church services. 


Alert to the Danger 


After Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of 
the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, had 
spoken at Northampton, Mass., on the 
danger te peace that lay in the Navy 
Appropriation Bill, the following resolu- 
tion was passed: 

“In view of the danger of future war 
involyed in the passage of the naval ap- 
propriations bill as it now stands, be it 
resolved that this meeting of the Laymen’s 
League, the Women’s Alliance, and the 
Smith College Unitarian Club of North- 
ampton, Mass., desires to record its opposi- 
tion to the enactment of the bill.” 

Dr. Dexter pointed out that the steel 
interests were pushing powerfully for a 
large navy, and asked whether it was 
necessary to spend almost as much as the 
total endowment of all the colleges in 
America upon naval constractieg during 
the next five years. 


Minn. 
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Rev. Hurley Begun Helps Investigate 
Miners’ Strike at Colorado Springs 


EY. HURLEY BEGUN, acting minister 

. of All Souls Unitarian Church in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo, was a member of a 
committee of five persons appointed by the 
Open Forum of Colorado Springs to in- 
yestigate the local coal strike in the Pike- 
view Mine and the conditions under which 
the miners work. The full report, ap- 
proved by the Forum, was published ver- 
batim in the daily papers and The Labor 
News. i 

The report declared “that the right of 
the miners to organize and act through 
their chosen representatives ought to be 
recognized by the operators; and the right 
of the miners to have their case presented 
fairly and impartially to the public should 
be upheld, because this right has not been 
respected in this present strike.” The re- 
port continues: 

“The committee finds that the feelings 
of the miners have been justly outraged 
by the failure of public news agencies to 
give a fair and impartial report of the 
causes and progress of the strike. The 
sources of public information have been 
closed to the miners by newspapers, city 
officials, and police. In certain cases, the 
committee feels that alleged enforcement 
of the law has been a cloak for the viola- 
tion of the law, and of the most funda- 
mental constitutional rights. By the ardor 
of its partisanship, the press gives every 
indication of a deliberate intention to mis- 
inform the public. Here, the committee 


feels, from the larger social viewpoint, is 
the most serious aspect of the whole affair. 
That respect for the law which the 
workers are constantly urged to show can 
have no other foundation than a respect 
universally paid by other members of the 
community. Nothing can undermine re- 
spect for the fairness and justice of the 
law more seriously than for officials 
charged with its administration so to use 
their power that they deny to one party 
to such a dispute their legal rights, and 
wink at violation of the law by the other 
party. Suppression of the fundamental 
right to air one’s grievances is un-Ameri- 
can and only increases the sense of in- 
justice and confirms the conviction of 
wrong.” 

Commendation for the strikers for their 
orderly conduct is given, and it is pointed 
out that the weights of coal coming from 
the mines are estimated and not weighed, 
and that the operators refuse to meet any 
committees from the mines or to deal with 
them at all except as individuals. 

“In all such disputes as this,” says the 
report, “there should be a public investi- 
gation of all charges, and a readjustment 
according to the dictates of humanity and 
fair play. When existing statutes do not 
accomplish this, the law should be 
changed.” Both parties are urged to make 
full use of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion, which has been called into the 
dispute. 


Personals 


Dr. and Mrs. Horace Westwood of Hing- 
ham, Mass., have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Miss Lucy West- 
wood, to Trenchard More, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brookes More, also of Hingham. 
Miss Westwood moved with her parents 
from ‘Toledo, Ohio, to Hingham, last 
autumn, when her father resigned his 
pastorate in Toledo to become mission 
preacher for the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. The wedding will be an event 
of the late summer. 


A recent issue of The New Yorker con- 
tains an article, “Romance, Incorporated,” 
which describes the extensive and unique 
restaurant system of Mrs. Alice Foote 
MacDougall in New York City. Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall is a Unitarian, is chairman of the 
International Work Committee of the All 
Souls branch of the Alliance in New York 
City, and has sponsored several events 
for the benefit of the liberal religious work 
earried on in Italy by Prof. Mario Puglisi. 


John Dietrich, son of Rev. John H. Diet- 
rich of the First Unitarian Church in 
Minneapolis, Minn., who has been in a 
eritical condition for several months with 
a spinal trouble that followed an accident 
last summer, recently underwent an opera- 
tion by Dr. Charles H. Mayo at Rochester, 
John’s condition is satisfactory, 
his father writes, and adds: ‘The patience 
with which he has borne this long illness 
and the courage with which he has met 


this operation make a beautiful picture 
and have been very inspiring.” 


Miss Estelle Sahler Pickett, daughter of 
Rey. Harold L. Pickett and Rey. Anita T. 
Pickett, who graduated from Proctor 
Academy in 1926, was married February 
11 to Byron Lurchin Coggins of Medfield, 
Mass. Both parents of the bride officiated 
at the ceremony, which was held at the 
Medfield parsonage. 


William H. Aborn of East Orange, N.J., 
who died January 31, was one of the 
founders of the First Unitarian Church 
in Orange. 


Rey. Paul S. Phalen, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in West Newton, 
Mass., was the commencement orator at 
the graduation exercises of the Concord, 
Mass., high school, January 27. He is an 
alumnus of the school, class of 1899. 


Missions Committee to Meet 


The Interdenominational Committee for 
Home and Foreign Missions will meet in 
the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, 
Mass., on Friday, February 24, from 10.30 
a. to 12.30 p.m. The leader will be Miss 
Eva D. Corey, president of the Massachu- 
setts Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the National Council of the Episcopal 
Church, and the subject “Breaking Down 
Barriers.” “One God and Father of us all, 
above all, and through all, and in all.” 
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Proctor Students in Service; 
Lower School Entertainment 


The Sunday morning service in the 
Chapel of Proctor Academy (the Unita- 
rian Church of Andover, N.H.) was con- 
ducted by the young people. The service 
was led by Florence Westwood, ’28, of 
Hingham, Mass., daughter of Dr. Horace 
Westwood, mission preacher of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League; the Scripture 
lesson was read by Warwick Wicks of 
Indianapolis, Ind., son of Dr. Frank §. C. 
Wicks, minister of All Souls Church, 
Indianapolis; the prayer was given by 
Robert B. Mount, Jr., of Reading, Mass.: 
a violin solo was rendered by Don Quimby, 
31, of Lowell, Mass. The sermon was 
preached by Miss Amy L. Corkum of the 
English Department, a graduate of the 
school and of Boston University. Miss 
Corkum was formerly active in the 
Y. P. R. U. at Billerica, Mass. At the con- 
clusion of the service, the chorus choir 
and congregation joined in singing the 
Young People’s Religious Union song, 
“Shoulder to Shoulder.” 

The Lower School gave an interesting 
entertainment in the church on February 
11. First came a Hiawatha play in which 
the following appeared: Nokomis, Betty 
Wetherell; Hiawatha, Robert Astrella ; 
Jagoo, Nathan Eastman; Indians, Barbara 
Astrella, Ruth Eastman, Thelma Harding, 
Jane Stone, Betty Ann Harlow, Richard 
Morenus, and Stratton McCreery. This 
was produced under the direction of Mrs. 
Carolyn F. Harlow. Then there were 
French songs directed by Miss Eunice 
Cook; folk dances in charge of Miss 
Margaret Marnoch, and selections by the 
Lower School Orchestra arranged by Miss 
Dorothy G. Simpson. The orchestra was 
conducted by Elizabeth Wetherell. The 
proceeds will be devoted to purchase of 
equipment for the Lower School. 


Boston’s Lenten Services 


Daily noonday Lenten services begin 
to-day in Boston, Mass., under auspices 
of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. They are to be held at B. F. 
Keith’s Theater, by courtesy of the man- 
agement, every day from 12.15 to 12.55 
o’clock, except Saturday and Sunday. All 
services will be broadcast by station 
WEEI, Boston. They will continue 
through Good Friday, April 6, and that 
afternoon there will be a three-hour sery- 
ice from 12 to 3 o’clock at the Old South 
Meeting-House, centering around the 
seven last words of Christ. The general 
theme of all the services will be “Jesus 
Christ.” 

Unitarian ministers who will preach at 
these services are Rey. Frederick M. Eliot. 
minister of Unity Church in St. Paul, 
Minn., Monday, March 5; Rey. John N. 
Mark of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Arlington, Mass., Thursday, 
March 15; and Prof. William W. Fenn of 
the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
yersity, Thursday, March 22. Rev. Dorothy 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., wife of Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, will preach Friday, 
March 30, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Ye shall know the 
TRUTH 
and the truth shall 
make*you 
FREE 


Town to Install Clock 
in Bolton Church Tower 


The Town of Bolton, Mass., has voted 
to install a town clock in the tower of 
the new First Parish Church, Unitarian, 
which is nearing completion. The bell, 
which came as a gift from the Unitarian 
Church in Westboro, Mass., now hangs in 
the steeple. It weighs 1,575 pounds, and 
was cast by Holbrook of Medway, who 
east the old bell in 1800. 

The church, which replaces the one de- 
stroyed by fire, is being constructed at a 
eost of $27,488, the original architect’s 
estimate and contract agreement. Through 
free-will offerings all construction costs 
have been met except the sum of $3,500, 
and the Finance Committee, sending out 
a letter explaining the situation says: 

“Some contributors have said: ‘If you 
do not get enough, call again.’ And the 
Committee believes that there are many 
others, to whom the invitation has not 
come, who will feel happy in seeing the 
beautiful building dedicated free from any 
debt that is not underwritten.” 

Checks should be made payable to “The 
First Parish and Religious Society of 
Bolton,” and forwarded to any one of 
these members of the Finance Committee: 


Rey. J. N. Pardee, chairman; Lucy H. 
Sawyer, secretary; Edward lL. LHdes, 
treasurer. 


Why Liberals Stay Away 


“Why Do Liberals Shy. at Liberal 
Churches?’ Under this question-title, Rev. 
John Malick preached a series of sermons 
in the First Unitarian Church of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, during January. The individual 
topics were “The Fear of Losing Old 
Values,’ “Embarassing Personal Connec- 
tions,” “An Exaggerated Sense of the 
Uniqueness of Their Own Cases,” and “An 


Extravagant Trust in Private Judgment.” | 


Dr. Wilbur Wrote Article 
Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, president of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
wrote the article on Charles Murdock in 
the February 9 issue of THr Register. 
The author line was inadvertently omitted. 


Lone Bracu, Ca.ir.—Rey. Thomas P; 
Byrnes, recently installed minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, leads an aduli 
class which is making a study of the life 
of Jesus based on “Jesus the Man,’ the 
book written by Victor E. Harlow, a lay- 
man of Mr. Byrnes‘s church in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and a member of the Council 
of the Laymen’s League. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


—convinced that the belief in the 
infallible Bible is the basic cause 
of all pro-dogma laws and the contro- 
versy in the churches, is sending Dr. 
Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
into the South to give lectures on 
the real origin and character of the 
Seriptures, as revealed by reverent 
modern scholarship. 


Headquarters: 
Sixtenn Bnacon Strunt, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago. and will begin its Spring Quarter 
April 38, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SournHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work ag a vocation, 


Thorough training in all departments of | 


theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. , 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE crristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL,. 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeléy, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C, Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. A 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 

abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions toe Henry H. Fuller, 

_ Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watremr 8. SwisHEr, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


ROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


Box 16 
ft 


——— 
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SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 


The Christian Register 


—Cmbtvar 30 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
DECEMBER 31, 1927 


Total Insurance in Force 
 $2,764,000,000 


_ This insurance is backed by a Sinking 
Fund prescribed by statute amounting to 
$383,689,508.00. This fund is the Legal 
Reserve. It must be invested at a rate of 
interest at least equal to 314%. The 
Company earned 5.24% in 1927, The 
amount invested during the year was 
$64,803,456.82. d 

The other reserves carried by the Com- 
pany on December 31, 1927, brought up 
its Definitely Allocated Liabilities to the 
total of $415,000,775.15. 


This includes a reserve of $16,654,587.95 


GROWTH IN FIVE YEARS 


Total Number of Policies 
6,253,908 


for Policyholders’ Dividends to be paid 
or credited in 1928. 

To cover these liabilities the Company 
owned and held on December 31, 1927, 
bonds, mortgages, and other property 
valued at $451,006,878.49, thus showing 
a Surplus of resources amounting to 
$36,006,103.34. 

This Surplus is to provide against asset 
depreciation, epidemic visitation, or other 
emergency. 

The New Insurance paid for in 1927 
was $524,797,698.00, the greatest year’s 
record in the Company’s history. 


Since 1922 the Income of the Company has increased 


from $69,264,426.00 to $118,598,203.00 or 71% 


The Assets have increased from $268,075,903.00 to $451,006,878.00 or 68% 
The Annual New Insurance has risen from $250,402,524.00 to $524,797,698.00 or 109% 
The Insurance in Force has increased from $1,668,847,668.00 to $2,764,831,561.00 or 65% 


To handle this increased volume of business and to house the more than 2,200 employees, with 
the equipment and records, an addition to the’Home Office Building in Boston has been provided. 


Coincident with this growth, the expense rate has been reduced and the general cost level of 


policyholders’ premiums brought down to the lowest point in the Company’s history. 
p 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 


All forms of Life, Endowment, and Term policies for personal protection, Joint Life Contracts, 


Total Disability, and Double Indemnity. 


All the new forms of Group, Wholesale, Salary Deduction, and Annuity Contracts to accommo- 
date various situations, both single and annual premium. 

Business Insurance in favor of firms, corporations and other enterprises; policies to Preserve 
Estates, cover asset depreciation and pay inheritance taxes; Life Insurance Trusts for the reten- 
tion, care and payment of the proceeds of life policies to the beneficiaries through Annuities, or 
by means of trusts established in banking and trust institutions. 

Our organization is prepared to arrange life insurance protection to meet any need. 
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For Information Address Inquiry Bureau 
HOME OFFICE 
ON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


OC Clik, 


President 


Chapel sleepers who snore are direct 
results of chapel speakers who bore. 
—The Wesleyan Pharos. 


“What's an operetta?’ “Don’t be fool- 
ish—it’s a girl who works for the tele- 
phone company.’—Denver Clarion. 


“T think, John, sheep are the most 
stupid creatures on earth.” John (absent- 
mindedly): “Yes, my lamb,’’—Pecople’s 
Journal, 


Stranger: “Ah! Mrs. Mudge, one half of 
the world is ignorant how the other half 
lives.” “Not in this village, miss.”—'he 
New Outlook. 


Kind Old Lady (to little boy): “And 
what are you going to do when you grow 
up, my little man?” Urchin: “Foller in 
me father’s fingerprints.”—Kansas Oity 
Star. 


“T hear that Seotty, the owner of the 
Highland Restaurant, is pretty thrifty.” 
“Thrifty? Why, do you know, he has the 
little pieces they punch out of the checks 
swept up and sold for confetti.” 


Teacher: “Now, Tommy, suppose you 
had two apples, and you gave another boy 
his choice of them, you would tell him to 
take the bigger one, wouldn’t you?” 
Tommy: “No, mum.” ‘Teacher: “Why?” 
Tommy: ‘“’T'wouldn’t be necessary.” 


First Movie Magnate: “We just got a 
wire that Lindbergh won’t sign that 
starring contract we offered him.” Second 
Croesus: “He won’t, eh? Who does he 
think he is? Don’t he know we're giving 
him a chance to make a name for himself,” 

—Hechange. 


“Howlers,” from an American public 
school-teacher: “The population of New 
England is too dry for farming.” ‘The 
plural of spouse is spice.” “The subjects 
have a right to partition the king.” “A 
mosquito is a child of black and white 
parents.” “A yacuum is a large empty 
Space where the Pope lives.” 


The treatment of prisoners in one South 
Australian jail is remarkably humane. A 
regular visitor inquired recently regarding 
an old offender. ‘What’s wrong with 


Bill? He seems to have a grouch.” “No 
wonder,” said one of his mates. “He 
threatened the warden with a shovel 


to-day and now they won’t let him go to 
choir practice.”—Smith’s Weekly. 


A father was telling his little girl the 
story of Pygmalion and Galatea. The 
child listened intently as he related how 
the sculptor fashioneé the wonderful 
statue with a hammer, how he fell in 
love with it when it was finished, and how 
it came to life under the warmth and sin- 
cerity of his love. When he had finished, 
the father waited for the child’s com- 
ments. ‘“Daddie,” she said, after a short 
pause, “what did he do with the ham- 
mer ?”—Tatler, 


The Christian Register 
MOST LARGE CORPORATIONS 


have a pension plan. We follow 
their good business example. It 
makes both churches and min- 
isters feel better to know a 
modest provision is made for old 
age. Annual contributions should 
be sent to Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
Treas., 55 Emmons Road, West 
Roxbury, Mass. 
PLEASE SEND PROMPTLY 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


<*UVESUNTOANU00000 2000000000000 CQUUOOAUTOONNESSVVOOOOOOOOHOCCAUOOAOOTOTUNE SOOUOUOOOOOOOECROOE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
TO BOSTON 


5 a following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


We 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 

a B.B. 2680. : 

ETON SS HITT ST eT TTS TTT eT iT iiss 
SCHOOLS 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Gombined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


Kus Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. 


Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 


Northwest, 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3. Tel. CaprtaL 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Bst. 1890, 


Licensed. 


SHORE PROPERTY for rent. Cottage on Maine 
coast. Nine rooms, bath, screened porch. Quiet 
surroundings, Tum CHRriIsTIAN RuGistTHrR, C-134, 


GRADUATE NURSE will take chronie case, or 
care for elderly person. Willing to help in 
home. M. F, CuarK, 10 Lancaster Street, 
Worcester, Mags. Maple 1183-3, 


- 
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‘ 
Church Announcements 
‘ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 


Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church school 
at 9.30 4.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Dr. Bliot will preach. 
Vesper service at 4. All the seats are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Hugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A4.M., Church school. 11 A.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF ‘THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
ees D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.m. Sunday-school, 3 P.M. Hour 
of organ music at 4.30 by William BP. Zeuch, 
organist. Communion service immediately after 
morning service, on the first Sunday of each 
month. Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 P.M. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister in charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard lL. Sperry, 
D.D. 9.30 a.mM., Church school at King’s Chapel 
House. Week-day services, 12.15 P.M. Mon- 
day, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday, inelu- 
sive, Rey. Wm. P. Merrill, D.D., Brick Presby- 
terian Church, New York, td 


